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REMEMBER at all times that 
improved bee culture is our end 
and aim, and we trust no one 
will hesitate to give any facts / 
from experience because they 
may tend to overthrow any particular per- 
son or ‘‘hobby.’’ If any of our special 
plans don’t work, or if anything we ad 
vertise has had its value overestimated, 
here in these pages is the place of all 
others to set the error right From A. lI. 
Root’s ‘‘Introduction’’ in the first issue 
of Gleanings in Bee Culture, Jan. 1, 1873 
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Canada’s Grading The Dominion of 
Regulations Canada now has 

grading regulations 
covering the sale of honey on domestic 
markets. This is a result of requests from 
various beekeepers’ 
the Department of Agriculture at Ottawa 
to formulate grades and grading regula 
tions to be applied to honey offered for 
sale on domestic markets. No producer or 


asking 


associations 


packer is compelled to pack his produet in 
regulations, but if 
he does so and uses the grade 
forth in the regulations, he 
must then conform to its requirements or 
be liable Thus both C 


accordance with these 
class or 
names as set 


to penalties. anada 


and the United States have government 
grading rules, which if widely used, 


should not only assist in more 


marketing of honey 


orderly 
but also should great 
confidenee of the 


ly increase the consum 


ing public in honey. 
—=9 A so 


Another bee-and 
story 


Another Bee-and-Honey 
Story by Radio 


honey was 


broadeast over 
two great networks of radio stations by 
Colonel 
sored by the 
Company on the morning of July 6. 
ing from the 
keepers 


Goodbody in the program spon 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Judg- 
number of letters from bee 
this office telling 
about hearing this bee-and-honey story, it 
must have been carried to a vast audience. 
The story was fully as interesting as that 
given on March 19 and published on pages 
244 and 245 in the this 


received at 


April issue of 
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story, Colonel 


to the api 


second 


journal. In this 
Goodbody tells about a 
aries at Medina, Ohio, 
tion of the bees store 
is extracted and prepared for market. The 
daily menu given at the close of the talk 
includes honey. The entire program was 


visit 
giving a descrip 


way honey, how it 


so arranged as to arouse interest in honey. 
It is to be hoped that the A. & P. 
pany will put on such programs frequent 
ly. Beekeepers everywhere certainly are 


Com 


grateful for this help in creating a greate! 
appetite for honey. 
Sa & a= 


advances it 


Honey Crop As the 
Conditions 


season 
becomes more 
parent that the honey crop, 
will be 


and more ap 
taking the whole, 
decidedly 

the larger 


eountry as a 
this 
commercial honey-producing 
West. On the 
the crop is unusually heavy in portions of 
the East, but the condition is so spotted 
that it is difficult to tell what the total 
crop will be. The greatest shortage up to 


short year, especially in 


regions of the other hand, 


this time is in the southern portion of the 
belt, ineluding 
Iowa, Missouri, Nebraska, 
Oklahoma, and in the 
gion, including Colorado, Wyoming, 
tana, Idaho, Utah and Nebraska. 
still a chanee that 
falfa in this great 
than expected, but it 
that this great exporting region will have 
the shortest crop in years. In the 
belt of the northeastern portion of the 
United States, 
spotted, some localities reporting the best 
others report a 


sweet clover portions of 
Kansas and 
inter-mountain re 
Mon 
There is 
and al 
bette 


seems certain 


sweet clover 


area may do 


now 
clover 
conditions are extremels 
crop in years while very 
poor crop. In this region, central Indiana, 
eentral and northern Ohio, and New York 
State, appear to have been especially fa 
vored. Conditions in Wiscon 
sin and Michigan are, generally speaking, 
poor. Much of the southeastern portion 
of the country has harvested crops above 
the average for the region. Conditions on 
the Pacific Coast are quite spotted, 
California 


Minnesota, 


espe 


cially in where the crop evi 


dently will be short. 
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Thin Nectarin Finished After they have 
Sections of Comb Honey finished and 

sealed sections 
of comb honey, the bees often put thin 
nectar into vacant cells around the edge 
of the comb, making it difficult to handle 
these sections without some of this thin 
nectar running out and smearing the cap 
pings. If the supers are tipped sidewise 
while taking them into the honey house, 
or if they are handled roughly in hauling 
from an out-apiary, otherwise beautiful 
comb honey is often badly damaged in 
this way. 

When incoming nectar is quite thin the 
hees spread it about within the hive in 
order to facilitate ripening, and often 
place some of it temporarily in some of 
the open cells at the margin of the combs. 
\s the nectar is ripened, they gather it 
up from these more remote places so that 
by morning the cells around the edges of 
the combs, not intended to be filled with 
honey, are usually dry. By putting on the 
escapes in the morning as the bees are 
leaving for the fields, much of the troubl 
from thin nectar in finished comb honey 
ean be avoided, 

mm EX os 
Sweet Clover Responds For about thirty 
to Cultivation vears the Editor 
had an aplary in 
i locality in which there was considerabl 
veet clover along the roadsides and on 
banks of clay taken from = gravel pits. 
Mach year there was a little showing of 
sweet clover honey having a greenish tint 
and a deeided tendeney to ferment, but 
not much surplus honey. Not until an ocea 
sional field of sweet clover under cultiva 
tion appeared in the loeality did the bees 
store considerable amounts of surplus hon 
ey from this souree. Furthermore, the hon 
ey is much lighter in color and better in 
flavor than before the advent of sweet 

clover under cultivation. 

This brings up the question whethe 
this great difference in yield and quality 
is because the sweet clover is now unde 
cultivation, beeause it is a different va 
riety, because weather conditions for 30 
vears were unfavorable to neetar secre 
tion from sweet clover, then suddenly be 
came favorable, or because there may now 
be more sweet clover plants in the neigh 
borhood than formerly. It seems that it 
could hardly be the result of more sweet 
clover plants; for that should not affect 
the quality, and the acreage under culti 
vation is surprisingly small. 
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Preparing for While busy taking off 
Next Season honey, preparing it for 


market, and selling it, 
it becomes an easy matter to fail to giv: 
the colonies some little items of attention 
now just when the foundation for next 
season’s honey crop is being laid so far as 
the condition of the colonies is concerned 
It sometimes happens that colonies whic 
were among the strongest in mid-summer, 
become worthless during late summer and 
fall beeause of poor queens, queenlessness, 
or lack of sufficient food to carry on the 
normal amount of brood-rearing during 
the next six or eight weeks when the bees 
that form the winter cluster must lb: 
reared. On the other hand, colonies that 
are weak at this time, but which have 
young queens and an ample supply of 
honey may be among the best of colonies 
for winter. It often happens that a litth 
attention at this time will make all th: 
difference between worthless colonies it 
October and colonies that are in condition 
to survive a severe winter. Where ther 
is a fall honey flow, colonies that have 
good young queens now are usually ip 
good condition for winter in October, but 
in localities where there is no fall honey 
flow, the problem is not so simple. In lieu 
of a fall honey flow, young queens, to 
gether with an abundance of honey in the 
hives, are essential for best results. Ih 
such loealities, replacing all old or other 
wise inferior queens now and leaving a) 
upper story filled with honey on the hive 
throughout late summer and fall is the 
best kind of insurance for the prosperity 
of the colony during the remainder of th 


ScCusoOnNn, 


Behavior of Bees in The _ striking 
Sweet-Clover Honey Flow difference be 

tween the way 
the bees work on sweet clover and on al 
sike and white clover was well illustrated 
again this season in localities where each 
of these honey plants yielded well. Whil 
the bees were working on alsike clove 
and white clover, they did not go to th: 
fields in great numbers until toward the 
middle of the forenoon, but when they 
did begin work in earnest, they appeared 
to be able to get a load of nectar quickly 
and return to the hives, for at no time 
were the hives so completely deserted of 
field bees as they were later when sweet 
clover began to yield. When they began 
working on sweet clover, they went to 
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e field earlier in the morning and appar 
ently spent much more time in obtaining 
loads of neetar, for the hives seemed al 
field 
greater portion of the day. Under these 


most deserted of bees during the 
conditions, all preparations for swarming 
ceased abruptly, and some colonies that 
had queen cells well under way in prepa 
ration for swarming, cut them down and 
gave up swarming for the season. 

It is that 


more trouble from swarming in the alsike 


well known there is much 


ind white clover region than in the sweet 
clover region and the alfalfa region of the 


West. It thus appears that the trouble 
with the white-clover and alsike-clove 
honey flow, so far as swarming is con 


cerned, is that the bees are able to obtain 
a load of nectar so readily that the hive 
is not so nearly depleted of its field bees 
the day 


from sweet 


during as during a honey flow 
alfalfa. In other 
vords, where bees are compelled to spend 
load of 


there is less trouble from swarming. 


clover ol 


more time in obtaining a nectar 


These observations refer to comb-honey 
The 
honey, by giving ample room in empty 


production. producer of extracted 


ombs, is able to induce the bees to spread 


over several sets of combs so that the 
brood nest does not become badly con 
gested with bees. Also there is consider- 
ible evidence indicating that the field 


vorkers make a greater number of trips 
to the field per day when the colonies are 
supplied with extracting combs than when 
producing comb honey. The lack of con 
the 


cells in 


gestion within hive, together with 


plenty of empty which to store 
incoming nectar apparently aet as a stimu 
the field return to the 
field promptly after depositing their loads 


of neetar. 


lus to workers to 


=a & o— 


this 
the Editor used with 


Restoring Morale of 
Colonies Preparing 
to Swarm 


Again season 
great satisfaction 
the method of 
swarm control and restoring the morale 
of swarming colonies that was briefly de 
283 of the May, 1931, 
issue of this journal under the heading, 
“Cure for 


has been 


seribed on page 


Loafing Colonies,” and which 


deseribed in these columns sev 
eral times within recent years. Removing 
the queen, shaking the bees from their 
brood combs back into their own hive, giv 
ing one or two empty combs to catch the 
pollen, leaving the remainder of the brood 
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chamber vacant, then about 24 hours later 


giving a set of combs similarly taken 
from another colony ten days previously 
the 


introducing a 


in which brood is all sealed and im 


mediately young laying 


queen, certainly does cause the colony to 


work with greater energy. No unsealed 
brood and 24 hours without a queen ap 


parently puts them in excellent condition 
to immediately aecept the yvoung laying 
queen and forget all about swarming. Col 


onies treated in this manner usually forge 


ahead in super work to a surprising de 
gree. 

A serious objection to the plan in out 
apiary work is the necessity of going 


hack the next day to give the combs of 


sealed brood and young laying queens, 
but the results in super work in the Edi 
tor’s apiaries has been so far ahead of 
the plan of leaving the colony queenless 
for ten days before introducing the young 
laying queen, that it has paid to make 
the special trip to the out-apiary. Anothe) 
objection, of course, is the labor involved, 
but in producing comb honey, swarm con 
trol is a laborious process some seasons 
by whatever method. No other plan the 
Kditor has ever tried has been so quickly 
effective 


this one. 


as a cure for loafing colonies as 


When a large percentage of the colonies 
treated 
the slowing down of work on account of 


must be in this way to prevent 
swarming, as was the case this season in 
that locality, one wonders if it would not 
better to about similar 
the before the 
swarming season begins by some plan of 
artificial the Rauch 
fuss plan as briefly outlined on the first 
this 
journal. By wintering in two stories, ex 


be much bring 


conditions in all eolonies 
supersedure or by 


editorial page of the July issue of 
cluding the queen from one of them afte! 
filled then 
ten days later removing the story contain 


it has been well with brood, 
ing the queens and giving a young laying 
queen or a ripe queen cell to the other 
(which chamber now contains only seal 
ed brood) as in the Rauchfuss plan, doing 
all this before the swarming season, the 
condition 


colonies should be in exeellent 


for without 


swarming. About the only reason for not 


comb-honey production 
so treating all colonies before the swarm 
ing season is that some seasons, even in 
the white clover and alsike clover region, 
there is but little trouble from swarming 
under careful management. But one can 
foretell these 


not seasons. 
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The Battle of ther Sweets 


The Department 
of Agriculture an- 
nounces the results 
of fifteen years of 


Wesley Foster 
The ‘Peculiar “Position of Ffoney 
cAmong Its Strongest 


The production of 
corn syrup (glucose) 
and corn sugar is of 


more vital concern 


experimentation (ompetitors to beekeepers than 
with sugar cane in sorghum syrup, can: 
Louisiana. A new variety with a much _ syrup, or maple syrup on account of th 


is the result. The 
new variety produces one ton more sugar 


higher sugar content 


per acre of cane than is secured from va- 
rieties now commonly grown. 


A Formidable List of Competitors 

The production of sorghum syrup in the 
United States is 25 per cent greater than 
the total estimated production of honey. 
(bout 35,000,000 gallons were produced in 
1926. Variation in color, body and flavor 
is as great as that of honey which varia- 
tion limits inereased consumption. 

Maple sugar and syrup production is 
only 20 to 25 per cent of the volume of 
honey production. Like honey production 
it is quite variable in total amount, but 
it is much more restricted in its producing 
area and is affected most vitally by blend 
ing and competition of imitations. 

Cane syrup may be manufactured from 
cane sugar or direct from the cane. Most 
direct from the cane. When 


sugar prices are 


of it is made 
low, much more cane is 
used in syrup manufacture than when the 
price of sugar is high. Cane syrup domes 
tically is made principally in Louisiana 
and adjoining states. Large plantations 
in Florida will soon be in heavy produce 
tion, however. Cane syrup in large 
amounts is imported from Cuba and other 
sugar producing countries as the duty is 
only one-half cent per gallon. 

Hundreds of thousands of tons of cane 
syrup could be imported at this very nomi 
nal duty, and, if no market could be 
readily found, this syrup could be turned 
into granulated sugar, thus escaping the 
duty. 

With more than $800,000,000 of Ameri 
can money invested in the Cuban sugar 
industry and sugar marketing so terribly 
demoralized, the incentive to attempt get 
ting by in this or some other manner is 
well nigh irresistible. It is important 
enough to cause the National Syrup and 
Molasses Association, through its presi- 
dent, Edwin L. Powell, to name the draw 
ing of a tighter rein over the southern 
cane syrup bootleggers as one of its most 
important problems. 


low prices at which corn syrup and glu 
cose products are sold. 

The sweet that outsells all 
course, is white refined granulated sugai 
3rown sugar, on account of its wide us 
in making home syrup and in cooking is 
also a very competitor of honey 
There is a world surplus of sugar estimat 
ed at three and one-half million tons. This 
is about one-half the total annual con 
sumption of sugar in the United States. 

The Chadbourne sugar agreement plans 
to curtail sugar production throughout th 
world until this surplus is absorbed. It is 
planned to limit production for five years 


others, of 


real 


and in this time the surplus should disap 
pear. This agreement has now been signed 
by the sugar interests in all of the most 
important sugar-producing countries. 
The Law of Supply and Demand 
Will this agreement, which is an effort 
to regulate the supply, meet defeat at th 
hands of the old law of supply and de 
mand? It can hold out against the work 
ings of the law of supply and demand if 
all the forces making up what we call the 
law of supply and demand are taken into 
consideration. It would be presumption 
on my part to attempt to list these forces 
in the order of their importance or even 
to name them all, but some of the impor 
tant ones we can all recognize. They are: 
(1) The changing eating habits of peo 
ple with a possible reduction in consump 
tion in some countries and an increase in 
others. (2) Increase of sugar production 
in countries not parties to the limitation 
agreement. ( 


a] 


3) Increased production of 
corn sugar and glucose. (4) Stimulation 
of output of and from 
cane and sorghum. (5) Greater production 


syrup molasses 
of substitutes for sugar. (6) Tariff legis 
lation or regulation of schedules. (7) Low 
prices limit production, 
which, coupled with artificial regulation, 
could create an acute shortage, and thus 
ultimately shoot the price above normal. 


possibly may 


The outcome of the attempt to reseur 
the sugar industry will be watched wit! 
great interest by beekeepers for it has a 
very definite influence on honey prices. 
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The Domestic Situation 

We, in the United States, consume about 
15,000,000,000 pounds of sugar annually, 
or more simply stated, 7,500,000 tons. One 
million tons of this domestic consump- 
tion is produced from beets and cane in 
the United States. So we import, mostly 
from Cuba, about 6,500,000 tons. If these 
figures are correct then our government 
olleets $260,000,000 in duty on sugar an 
nually. This matter of duty of two cents 
a pound on sugar is avoided to a limited 
extent and attempt at 
avoidance on a large scale is tried. The 
Supreme Court has ruled that it is legiti 
mate to avoid a tax but not legitimate to 
evade a tax. 

One might avoid the duty of two cents 
a pound by importing cane syrup on which 
the duty is one-half cent a gallon, but, if 
the eane syrup is imported with the aim 
of refining into granulated sugar, it would 
he evasion, and the two cents a pound 
duty would be demanded. Some cases of 
this character are before the Treasury 
Department at this writing. 

Corn Sugar and Glucose 

The domestic manufacture of corn sugar 
has inereased from 157,000,000 pounds in 
1919 to 900,000,000 pounds in 1929. The 
amount of corn syrup manufactured is 
just slightly above 1,000,000,000 pounds 
annually and is not appreciably increas 
ing. Mr. Henry Anderson, one of the mem- 
the Wickersham 
Enforcement, states that the great 
increase in the consumption of corn sugar 
is explained by the very general use of 
corn sugar in the manufacture of illegal 
liquor. 

Now that Mr. Arthur M. Hyde, Secre 
tary of Agriculture, has exempted packers 
of foods from the necessity of declaring 
the presence of corn sugar upon the la 
hels, it is hoped by the corn sugar inter 
ests that there will be a still further in 
crease in the demand for corn sugar. 

Right here the tariff on sugar requires 
a little comment. The beet sugar interests 
and, in fact, all the American domestic 
sugar interests desired and still desire the 
help of every influence they can secure in 
maintaining a high tariff on sugar to the 
extent that they traded support with the 
corn-sugar people. The corn-sugar people 
helped retain a high tariff on imported 
sugar and in return the domestic sugar in 
terests withdrew their opposition to the 
use of corn sugar in food products with 
out declaration, It was some trade and 


oceasionally an 


bers of Commission on 


Law 
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possibly both interests are pleased with 
the exchange. 

The production of corn sugar will doubt- 
iess see a very great growth for the rea 
son that it lends itself most admirably to 
industrial processes requiring large plant 
operations. Corn sugar and granulated 
sugar are also in this same class as highly 
industrialized products. Processing cane 
sugar and sorghum are more agricultural 
than industrial, while honey and maple 
syrup are not subject to practical opera 
tion as industrialized products; they are 
100 per cent agricultural. 

Molasses is a word that does not desig 
nate popularly any fixed product. Technic 
ally molasses is a by-product from the 
manufacture of cane sugar or possibly 
sorghum. But the public may apply the 
term molasses to the syrup from cane and 
sorghum or the by-products from the man 
ufacture of cane or beet sugar. 

Changing Sentiment in Regard to Sugar 

Of all the sweets, we have from 140 to 
160 pounds for each person in the United 
States. Asa nation we are eating too much 
sweet. And we are finding this out. Just 
because we are surfeited on sugar, the de 
cline in its consumption will help out hon 
ey because it is the one predominant nat 
ural sweet. 

We have a product more diffused in its 
production area than any of the competi 
tive sweets. Honey does not have to stand 
the heavy transportation costs except in 
a few states, and the time is not far dis 
tant when all the states will 
large part of their production. 

The value of the work of the American 
Honey Institute is inestimable at this 
time for, as the use of refined sugars pos 
sibly may decline, the use of honey will 
be very likely to increase. It is surprising 


consume a 


how many people have given up the use 
of refined sugar. Another very potent in 
fluence is the 800,000 beekeepers scattered 
over the country. Honey 
mighty aid from this local urge. And the 
being expressed in 


will reeeive 


urge is numberless 
places. 

Of all the sweets, honey has the least to 
fear. The almost paralyzing figures given 
above of millions of tons of sweets, be 
cause of their immensity, will work to the 
benefit of honey if we will only be alert to 
our present opportunities. I think on the 
whole we are doing well. 


Building Up Sales Through Groceries 
More aggressive work can he done espe 
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cially helping the larger to 
maintain attractive displays of high qual 
ity goods. And adequate 
display can not be made of comb honey 
and extracted with less than $35 to $50 
worth of goods. Your better retailers will 
sell that much honey each month. Such 
customers are worth helping in every way. 
Spend an hour or two with them in the 
evening arranging their displays. Study 
the methods used by other food manufac 


in grocers 


remember an 





Cos 
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turers in labeling, packages and display. 
Make the grocer your friend and thankful 
to you for your help. Do not show any ri 

sentment if he buys some honey of anoth 
er beekeeper or farmer. If you do help sell 
some of the other fellow’s honey, it will 
help in selling more of your own later. 
Keep posted on the “battle of the sweets,” 
and remember that honey is the finest of 
them all. 


Boulder, Colo. 
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Simplificaticn, of (Containers 


At this time, when 
prices are low and 


Harold J. Clay 


Associate Marketing Specialist, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. 


been done in other 
industries. The pro- 


efforts are being gram of simplifica 
made to stimulate ¢ ,; ‘ tion, for example, is 
eonsumption of hon- COONOMIES “Possible ‘Through ‘Re- reported to have re 
ey, whatever may ducing the Number of Sizes, Ua- duced the sizes of 
lessen the price to rjeties and eWodels of “Packages 48, springs and 


the ultimate buyer, 

without reducing the price to the beekeep 
er, is worthy of investigation. Obtaining 
for the producer or manufacturer a larger 
share of the consumer’s dollar is always a 
popular topic, and one not confined to bee 
keeping nor even to agriculture. 

As one means to this end, during recent 
years manufacturers and packers 
have been able to lessen the spread be 
tween the of the raw material and 
selling prices by applying the principle 
of simplified practice. Simplification 
means reducing the number of sizes, di 
mensions, varieties, types and models, to 
those most in demand, and cutting down 
costs by eliminating waste and expenses 
in manufacturing and handling sizes and 
types, which are, relatively or absolutely, 


many 


cost 


unprofitable. 
Too Many Honey Containers 

Investigations by Dr. Rasmussen for the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture and oth 
have shown that extracted honey 
alone has been packed in at least the fol 
lowing containers: Glass, 1 0z., 2 0z., 2% 
0z., 3 0z., 3% oz., 4 0z., 5 oz., 51% oz., 6 oz., 
614 0z., 6% oz., 8 0z., 9 oz., 10 oz., 11 02z., 
11% oz., 12 oz., 14 oz., 15 oz., 15% oz., 16 
0z., 17 oz., 18 oz., 20 oz., 21 oz., 22 oz., 24 
o0z., 29 oz., 32 oz., 33 oz., 36 oz., 41 oz., 42 
oz., 48 oz., 72 oz.; in the following tin 
containers: 1 Ib., 2% Ibs., 5 Ibs., 12 Ibs., 36 
Ibs., 40 lbs., 60 Ibs.; in 160-lb. kegs, and 
in barrels holding 30 gals., 50 gals., and 
55 gals. No doubt there are other sizes. 

Why can not packers of honey cut down 
this number of sizes voluntarily? It has 


ers 


mattresses from 78 
to 4, and the sizes of common brick from 
44 to 1. Coming closer home, glass contain 
ers for preserves were reduced by volun 
tary agreement 40 to 8, and jelly 
glasses from 25 to 7. 


from 


Seventy-five Per Cent of Honey Contain- 
ers Might be Eliminated 

No one can say definitely, of course, 
but it is probable that at least 75 per cent 
of the extracted honey reaches the con 
sumer in not more than 8 sizes of con 
tainers. If all the others were eliminated, 
except for special orders, it is doubtful if 
the consumption of honey would be re 
duced the least. On the other hand, 
greater convenience and saving to all con- 
cerned would logically follow. Reductions 
in sizes and shapes of containers should 
result in curtailment of costs—a saving 
which could be divided between beekeep 
ers, packers and consumers. 


in 


The glass and can manufacturer would 
gain through longer runs on certain units, 
reduction in costs for new models, more 
efficient service for models retained, re 
duction in stocks through concentration 
in units handled, and less capital tied up 
in slow-moving stocks. This should tend 
towards lessened prices for the sizes and 
models retained. 

Dealers would benefit by elimination of 
slow-moving sizes and, through concen 
trated sales effort, enjoy increased turn 
over, less depreciation of stock, better 
utilization of shelf space, and fewer er 


rors, Reduction in the number of smal! 
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sizes should also increase the total vol 
ume of sales. 

Adoption of fewer, but standard, sizes 
would aid the consumer also, as it would 
lessen confusion in buying and give the 
purchaser a greater assurance that he 
could depend on the size and capacity of 
the container. Odd sizes not only encour 
age .deception on the part of the packer 
but lessen consumption by those who fear 
that odd sizes and honest values do not go 
together. 

Simplification Efforts Cover Many 
Products 

The movement looking to simplified 
practice in business is not confined to any 
one line of effort, but has already affected 
well over 100 different industries. Nor is 
the effort to assist these industries con 
fined to any one government agency. In 
the Department of Agriculture, the Bu 
reau of Agricultural Economies has ad 
ministered the Standard Containers Acts 
Congress in 1916 and 1928, 
which take in various containers of fruits 
and vegetables of a bushel and less in 
capacity. As a result of these acts the 
sizes of Climax baskets (used especially 
for eastern grapes) have been reduced 
from 31 to 3, a saving of 92 per cent; till 
baskets have dropped from 30 to 5, a re- 
duetion of 84 per cent; and the sizes of 
berry boxes have fallen from 18 to 3. 


passed by 


Sizes of round baskets, hampers, and 
splint baskets for fruits and vegetables 
have been cut sharply also. Container 


manufacturers have naturally been de 
lighted with the results of these Acts, as 
they have been enabled to produce and 
sell containers more cheaply than they 
could when manufacturing costs were high 
heecause of turning out so many different 
kinds of packages. 

Many other industries have enjoyed the 
benefits from simplified practice, through 
voluntary agreement in reducing shapes 
and sizes of containers. Nearly 10 years 
ago Herbert Hoover, then Secretary of 
Commerce, was asked by a number of 
leading business men if the Department 
of Commerce could not provide the oppor 
tunity for manufacturers, distributors, 
and consumer groups to get together and 
decide upon waste elimination programs 
of mutual benefit. The result was the es- 
tablishment of a Division of Simplified 
Practice in the Bureau of Standards, 
which, it is reported, has been the means 
of saving many millions of dollars. 

This Division has no mandatory pow 
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ers. It can not compel manufacturers of 
business firms to do anything; it does not 
try to. It does, however, in response to 
requests from responsible groups in an in 
dustry, offer its services to assist in the 
development of recommendations for re 
ducing waste, unnecessary sizes, ete. The 
industry forms its own committee to study 
the current demand and need for existing 
containers, and the like. The Bu 
reau of Standards assists in developing 
recommendations for simplification, and 
then undertakes to submit them to those 
who are concerned and if possible secure 
their acceptance. 

After sufficient support from the indus 
try has been pledged, the Bureau of Stan- 
dards goes further, and publishes the Sim 
plified Practice Recommendation as a part 
of its Elimination of Waste Series of bul 
letins. It is, however, the industry that is 
responsible for the acceptance and use of 
the recommendation. Periodically, the pro 
gram comes up for revision before a stand 
ing committee of the industry, and desir 
able revisions can be secured through the 
action of the acceptors. Experience has 
shown that the industries concerned have 
on the whole followed the 
tions faithfully, though “special” items 
ean be, and are, still prepared upon ocea 
sion. 

And what has been the result of these 
recommendations? According to the De 
partment of Commerce, simplified practice 
is yielding benefits and savings that total 
many millions of dollars a year. As over 
100 Simplified Practice Recommendations 
have already been published by the Bu 
reau of Standards, it can be seen that this 
is not an untried means of effecting econo 
mies. 


Industry Itself Must Initiate Simplifica- 
tion Program 

If the honey industry wishes to take 
advantage of the 
through container simplification, of which 
only a few have been mentioned, and save 
by eliminating some of the numerous odd 
sizes in containers that are now in use, if 
must take the initiative itself. The Bu 
reau of Standards has constantly before 
it the requests of trade associations and 
others for its good officers and assistance 


sizes 


recommenda 


economies possible 


in simplifying units in their industries, 


and is not going out looking for more 
this sort. It would, however, 
be glad to aid if invited by a group 
fairly representative of the industry, and 


if assured of sufficient interest in the un 


work of 
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dertaking to make its suecess probable. 
At this time, when an increasing volume 
of honey is reaching the consumer in small 
containers, and in a steadily growing 
number of containers, the Bee Industries 


N 
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Association, or some other group of lead 
ers in the honey industry, might well con 
sider the economies possible through sim 
plication of containers. 


Washington, D. C. 
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CFoundations 


A foundation is the 
basis or groundwork 
of that upon which 
something rests. The 
foundation is the 
most important part 
of any structure. If 
it is defective, the 
superstructure will of his 


this journal 


views of life 


J. E. Crane 
(Comb Goundation, Goundation 
of “Business, and Goundation 
of Character 


[In this, his last message to the readers of 
Mr. Crane digresses from strict 
ly beekeeping topics to give a glimpse of some 
which philosophy made IT saw at a glance 


really would draw 
it out into comb. | 
could wait only a 


day before I looked 
into the hive to se¢ 
if the bees had be 
gun to draw it out, 
when to my delight 


living so much worth while for him. This little 


never prove satis- 
factory. In the con- 
struction of heavy 
buildings or bridges 
engineers sometimes 
go down more than a hundred feet into 
the earth to solid rock on which to build. 
If they ean not find it, they often make 
it with broken stone and cement that the 
superstructure may rest securely upon it. 

There are many kinds of foundations. 
The constitution of a country might rep- 
resent the foundation on which its wel 


nal during the past 


well Editor. | 


fare rests. 
Foundation for a Business Career 

We sometimes wonder that some per 
sons fail in business, but when we learn 
that they began without capital, with but 
little credit, and less experience, we are 
not surprised for they were building on 
sand. 

It is 
building with cracked walls and leaning 
sides beeause of defective or insufficient 
foundation. It is even sadder to see a man, 
it may be of fine address, bright, intelli- 
gent, lovable, fall in the strain and stress 
of great temptation because he had built 
upon a poor foundation. He had no moral 
stamina, He had built upon sand. 
Experience with Poor Comb Foundation 

I do not remember ever to have heard 
of comb foundation when I began to han 
dle bees more than sixty years ago. Neith- 
er Langstroth nor Quinby mention it. To- 
day, the word is on the lips of every in 
telligent beekeeper. 

I shall never forget my first experience 
with it. I sent away for one pound just to 
test it, to see if it would work. Then I 
fastened one sheet into a frame and plac- 
ed it in a thrifty colony to see if the bees 


a pathetie sight to see a noble 


farewell talk is the closing chapter of the long 
list of articles he has contributed to this jour 


from the experience of a rich inner life of 90 
vears’ duration. He thus bids his readers fare 


they had. I put the 
frame 
waited. 

I was full of enthu 
siasm, my heart beat 
strong and fast that my dream of turning 
beeswax into beautiful combs at last 
might come true. Imagine my surprise 
when I looked again to find my founda 
tion built out, but such a comb! It had 
sagged and stretched and warped and 
twisted with cells of all sizes and shapes, 
and worthless. What was the matter? It 
had been built on paraffine, a poor foun 
dation. 

Unselfishness the Foundation for 
Character 

There are some things I have wanted 
to say to the readers of Gleanings for 
time, but have hesitated lest I 
should not say them wisely or well. Mr. 
Eggers gives me a text on page 227 in the 
April, 1927, issue of Gleanings in Bee 
Culture. He says: “It is the exchange of 
ideas in an unselfish way that is going to 
make our business better.” 

I believe he is quite right, and it is this 
unselfishness that is going to help us to 
live healthfully and joyfully. 

Some time ago I heard a young woman 
say that she had never enjoyed life so 
much as she had in a social organization 
formed expressly to assist those in need— 
the King’s Daughters. And why should she 
not, for she had found an opportunity to 
exercise and develop her higher nature 
healthfully. 

[ shall never forget one of the experi- 
ences of my early life. One afternoon my 
mother suggested that I go into the gar- 
den and pick a basket of small tomatoes 
(they were all small in those days) and 


back and 
years. It is written 


some 
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carry them to a poor family a mile away 
where there was much sickness. I followed 
her suggestion, and the thanks and grati- 
tude I received from those poor people was 
a surprise and a benediction. I returned 
home with a light heart and a joy I had 
never before known. I believe I resolved 
that day that if I lived to grow up I would 
make it my business to help the poor; but 
alas, the resolutions of childhood are too 
often like the morning dew or the early 
clouds that soon vanish when the sun has 
risen with its burning heat. 


How Apiary Inspection May Become a 
Pleasure 

The path of the bee inspector is not a 
bed of roses by a long ways, but he knows 
something of the pleasure of unselfish 
service. He sometimes meets a beekeeper 
who receives him rather coolly or suspi- 
ciously, doubts all the talk about foul 
brood. But he kindly and patiently shows 
him the difference between healthy and 
diseased brood, and tells him of various 
little ways his bees can be made more 
profitable. 

When the inspector is through he may 
be invited to stay for dinner, and though 
the fare may be plain and the table may 
be covered with newspapers instead of a 
linen cloth, yet the happy prattle of chil- 
dren and a new outlook on family life 
give him something to think of for a long 
time. But his keenest joy comes when, as 
the vears go by, he sees the small, sickly 
yard of bees become a large healthy and 

‘table apiary. 

There are some people who seem to 

think religion is some mysterious, mysti- 
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cal, emotional something that fits people 
for heaven. We sometimes hear them talk 
of getting religion as they would talk of 
getting a new suit of clothes, and I fear 
they wear it in much the same way. 

I love to think of religion rather as su- 
preme love of the good and the unselfish 
love for others that need it—neighborli- 
ness and helpfulness as Mr. Eggers de 
scribes it. When he says that it is the ex- 
change of ideas in an unselfish way that 
is going to make our business better, he 
is right. 

It is this unselfish helpfulness that is 
going to make the world better, too. It is 
really the most sensible and reasonable 
thing in all the world to do. It is some- 
times called the “golden rule,” but I think 
it is better than golden, for it lifts us 
above our lower selfish nature into the 
higher things of life. If followed by all it 
would be worth more to this old world in 
dollars and cents than all the gold that 
has been taken out of the earth in the last 
450 years. 


Terrible Cost of Selfishness and Crime 


Do you ever stop to think of the cost 
to the world of wrongdoing and selfish- 
ness? I have forgotten the exact figures, 
but I believe it is between $700,000,000 
and $800,000,000 that our government 
pays out yearly on our army and navy 
largely to protect us from foreign aggres 
sion. And what of the costs of our courts 
and prisons? Really the most senseless and 
expensive thing in the world is selfishness 
and wrongdoing. 

Middlebury, Vermont. 
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The truck and good roads make supering easy. One hundred standard Langstroth supers, each filled 
with empty combs, on the way to an out-apiary. The Hodgins Apiaries, Kincardine, Ontario, Can. 
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Some years ago 
my wife came to me 
and said: “I am go- 
ing to the State 
Convention of the 
Women’s Federated 
Clubs. I will be gone 
one week. You can 
take your meals at a 
hotel. Be sure to give the canary bird 
fresh seed every morning, put in a clean 
paper in the bottom of the cage every 
night, see that he has cuttle bone all the 
time and be sure to put the cat out every 
night—-for several reasons, the main one 
being that I do not want him to get the 
canary.” 

All this she gave me in one breath with 
out even asking consent of the governed. 
I gave my consent willingly for I had 
learned it was expedient to give it that 
way. After all, it would be a change to 
take a few meals at the hotel, and then I 
would try my hand at cooking for I had 
long wished to try some of my own ideas 
unhampered, unchaperoned and uncoach 
ed. I knew the field of honey cookery had 
not been explored. I would do it. Some- 
times, you know, it is better to have a 
change even if it is for the worse. 

When I went to the hotel, the leading 
lady led me to a table for two. In a mo- 
ment I was joined by a big fat man with 
a smile of contentment on his face. I told 
him I was a widower for a week which 
accounted for my presence there. He said 
he was much better off than I in that re 
spect. I asked if he was a widower just 
for a day when he replied: “No, siree, I 
am a widower for good and don’t forget 
that I said ‘GOOD’.” In reply to my in- 
quiry as to whether it grass or sod, he 
said it was grass. He said: “Say, you 
should have eaten some of the stuff my 
ex-wife cooked. Still, I hardly wish you 
such bad luck, but, honest Injun, that old 
gal simply could not cook anything fit for 
a hog to eat.” 

[ told him she probably did her best at 
it, but he continued: “She would set 
things on the stove and go off and leave 
them till everything was burnt up. She 
burnt everything so I got a divorce.” “On 
what grounds?” I asked. “On the grounds 
of incineration,” he replied. “Where is she 
now?” I asked. “Oh, she got her old job 
back as head cook at the crematory.” 

I enjoyed my meal with this happy, 
eare-free companion, but after a few 
meals the monotony of hotel fare began 
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to make inroads o: 
my appetite. I liste: 

ed to the over-rijy 
jokes of the travel 
ing men and manag 
ed to laugh at them 
till one day a drum- 


Concerning Grass Widowers. mer said: “Say, I 
- e? 


have a new one, 
This board reminds me of a passage of 
Scripture, ‘The same yesterday, today 
and—’.” This was the last straw. I told 
him that joke did not originate in the 
sible for it was much older than that. 


Wi fue? ~aATOHW 
UU a bra | f 








‘*I’m a grass widower for GOOD.’’ 


So I quit the hotel and proceeded to 
do my own cooking. In camp, I had done 
some cooking, if one could call it such, 
but had never tried to do any real civil- 
ized cooking. I felt confident that with 
a little research work I could become a 
good cook. It has been written, “Man can 
not live by bread alone.” So I thought | 
would make some biscuits—some nice soda 
biscuits, like she used to make, years ago, 
it seemed. I got out some flour and rubbed 
in some lard as I had seen done, poured 
in a lot of honey for I wanted them real 
sweet, and it would save putting on so 
much honey when eating them. Next I 
looked for the soda in a box with a pic 
ture on it of a big arm and a blacksmith’s 
hammer. I could not find this, but I found 
a box with a picture of a lot of mules on 
it. I reasoned that if an arm could raise 
biscuit, surely those 20 mules ought to do 
it and thought it probably would require 
that much power to raise my biscuits. So 
[ poured in a lot. But those mules not 
only balked on the job but actually back- 
ed up. The more I baked those biscuits, 
the smaller they got. I never could under- 
stand how a cup of flour and a cup of 

(Continued on page 520.) 
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PICTURES RELATING TO BEES 


Opportunities for Advancing Beekeeping 
by Means of Photography 

A word fitly spoken is like apples of gold in 
pictures of silver.—Proverbs 25:11. 

Collecting things of interest seems to 
be a favorite pastime with some people, 
especially the young. But it can hardly be 
said that the young people interest them- 
selves only in collecting specimens of the 
odd, rare, beautiful, ancient and unusual. 
Postage stamps have long been a favorite 
in this connection. Just now post marks 
seem to be the popular hobby. The Smith- 
sonian Institute at Washington, D. C., as 
well as many large museums and private 
collections all tell of man’s love for this 
pleasant pastime. 

I have been wondering why it could 
not become a fad, especially among the 
children of beekeepers, to collect interest- 
ing pictures of bees, for these industrious 
little insects readily lend themselves to 
many appealing and amusing settings. 
Newspapers, magazines, and trade jour- 
nals have long known the value that pic- 
tures of this kind have in catching the 
eye of the more or less indifferent public, 
and they will often give conspicuous space 
to pictures of bees in unusual settings. 

A few years ago my friend, Jay Smith, 
of Vincennes, Ind., sprang into national 
publicity in a single season because he 
was one of the first to appear in public 
print wearing a well-developed beard of 
bees. Many publications gladly carried 
this picture in their columns, without cost, 
and some doubtless would have been will- 
ing to pay for the privilege, simply be- 
cause a beard of bees is unusual and has 
many comic if not tragic possibilities. 
Beards of bees have since become more 
common, and Jay says he has shaved his 
off. 

3ut not all bee pictures suggest the 
comie or tragic. Some of them are fine 
specimens of artistic beauty. Some are 
very informative and give a splendid in- 
sight to the nature and character of the 
honey bee. Some such pictures would be 
well worth framing, and could very be- 
comingly grace the walls of our most re- 
fined homes. I do not hesitate to express 
the opinion that more guests would stop 
to look at, comment on, and possibly ad- 


mire such pictures, than is common with 
some of our most classic artistic produc- 
tions. 

Gleanings in Bee Culture, in recent 
years, has been carrying on its cover page 
some of the finest specimens of this kind 
of photography conceivable, and if en 
larged to proportions suitable for fram 
ing, they would make pictures of scenic 
beauty that would attract and hold the 
attention of more people than almost any 
other form of pictorial display. Producers 
of calenders would do well to study the 
interesting possibilities of this field. 

I can think of no better pastime for 
children, or grown-ups for that matter, 
than just to use their spare time in col 
lecting interesting pictures of bees in 
their various settings, the combs they 
produce, displays of honey at fairs and 
stores, the natural homes that the bees 
adopt, the odd-shaped swarms that swing 
from impossible places, and the scenic 
beauty in which apiaries and hives are 
often located.—Rev. J. R. Stelle, Mont 
pelier, Ind. 


—s A oe 


SPINSTER JANE SAYS— 


Bees can surely teach humans a thing 
or two about bringing up children. They 
do it scientifically. No coddling, dandling, 
rocking, for theirs. Each child is kept in 
its own particular room in the nursery. It 
is fed scientifically, bees knowing more 
than humans of vitamines, proteins, and 
such stuff. It is never overfed, never 
cries for more, just grows and thrives. It 
is never allowed to sit at a table in its 
nurse’s arms to ery for everything it sees. 

When big enough to crawl about, and 
be a nuisance everywhere, its nurses care- 
fully seal it in, as much as to say, “There 
you stay, until you are big enough to be 
have yourself.” When they emerge, full- 
sized, they are not thrust upon the public, 
but must learn the meaning of responsi- 
bility and work, relieving the nurse-bees, 
until they in turn are relieved. 

And old maid bees plan all that! Oh, if 
some children could be bottled up that 
way! They say every female has maternal 
instinct in her, somewhere. If wanting to 
spank unruly children is a sign of that 
instinct—-well, I, for one, have it. 

Easy telling that worker bees are fe- 
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males. No loitering or delaying about 
them. When sent for supplies, they go 
straight to their objective, load up all 
they can carry, and make a bee line for 
home. We poor humans must be hampered 
by taking a man along. Then we have to 
hang around and wait for that man, until 
he is good and ready to go home. 

Just now we are busy filling our cellars, 
and so are the bees. Soon some lazy hu- 
man will come along, perhaps smoke them 
half unconscious, and in the end walk off 
with their hard-earned, treasured winter 
supply. No wonder bees sting! I some- 
times wish we humans could sting,—and 
dare. 

Did you ever watch an intruding in- 
sect or animal enter a beehive? It is cer- 
tainly an object lesson. Wouldn’t it be 
fine, when some curious, gossipy, gabbling 
creature comes looking for something to 
talk about, to revert to cave-man days, 
and treat her in the same way? 

Conventions certainly cramp our style. 


—Jane. 
——— ie pF ¥ 3 
A HERMAPHRODITIC BEE 


Also a Record in Caging Queens to be 
Mailed 


Probably every beekeeper of experience 
has seen on occasion a hermaphroditic 
bee. Generally it is a worker bee with 
the head of a drone, or one side of the 
head drone, or one with a drone abdomen. 
Yesterday I brought home from my mat- 
ing yard a peculiar bee. I had set out the 
day before some fifty mating boxes with 
freshly vacated queen-cells in them, I 
opened up two or three to glance at the 
new queens, for I was trying out a new 
breeder and was impatient to see what 
sort of queens this new breeder was 
throwing. The second mating-box revealed 
an open queen-cell, but some time elapsed 
before I found the queen (?) which had 
come from that cell. This bee had the 
head of a drone, the thorax and legs of a 
queen and an abdomen which showed both 
drone and queen characteristics. In size 
this insect was heavy for a queen, but 
somewhat slighter than a drone. 

Now, when one considers that this bee 
came from a cell which I had grafted 11 
days before, it is readily seen that we 
have here a happening which is not likely 
to be repeated often. I am sending this 
bee to Dr. Phillips so that it may be pre 
served for those interested to see. 
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Most of us like to hang up records of 
our achievements. I offer the following: 
When some young queen-breeder beats 
these I will hand him the laurel wreath. 
I thought some years ago that I had turn- 
ed a trick when I was gone to my mating 
yard one and one-half hours and came 
back with 80 queens properly caged with 
their attendants. Last summer I left the 
house with 100 cages already stocked with 
attendants and was back at the end of 
one hour and twenty-one minutes with a 
queen in each of those hundred cages. I 
had no assistance and had to drive one 
and one-half miles to my mating yard. 

Only the simplicity of my mating-box 
could make such a feat possible. This was 
finding the queen and caging her in less 
than 43 seconds on the average. Yet I 
rather think that the first record may be 
the more difficult. In that case I had all 
the conditions the same except that the 
cages were not stocked with attendants. 
I had not only to find and cage each queen 
but had also to pick up ten to twelve 
workers and insert them into each cage. 

At what age can a queen bee mate? 
Some 25 years ago I saw a queen take the 
mating flight when only four days out of 
the cell, but in that case I felt sure that 
she had been kept imprisoned in the cell 
for two or three days. Yesterday I saw 
a young queen leave the mating-bory. She 
was gone five minutes but came back un- 
mated. This queen was from a larva 
grafted May 20. The cell was placed in 
the mating-box May 30. The queen prob- 
ably emerged May 31. She took this 
flight on June 3. I had never thought 
queens would fly out at the age of three 
days. She will in all probability mate 
today at the fourth day from the cell. 
The usual age of mating is six days when 
weather is favorable.—Allen Latham, 
Norwichtown, Conn. 


PLANT CONSERVES ITS MOISTURE 


Peculiar Adaptation Enables this Honey 
Plant to Thrive in Dry Climate 


“What is one man’s food may be an- 
other man’s poison,” also applies to plant 
life. There is an old saying to the effect 
that “California is a land where you dig 
for wood and climb for water.” And this 
is true to a certain extent, for in the 
dryer portions of the state the mountain 
streams disappear before they reach the 
desert. So the early settlers in the state 
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California did often elimb into the 
mountains in order to find water. And 


vegetation is for the most 
part under ground. That is—there is but 
little top above ground and a great deal 
of root below, so that it was often neces- 
sary to dig for wood. And, if a plant is 
not adapted to dry country, it just can’t 
live where there is little moisture. 

All dry country plants are so consti- 
tuted that they conserve moisture in some 
manner. One of the most common exam- 
ples of this is the tarweed family. They 
are annuals that bloom in the late summer 

nd fall. Here in our little valley at Wil- 
lits, Mendocino County, the white tar- 
weed takes the grain and hay fields after 
the crops have been harvested, and with- 
in a few weeks, although there has been 
no rain for several months, the fields soon 
the appearance of an eastern 
buekwheat field. 

Incidentally a hay field here does not 
mean the same as in the East. Hay for 
the most part is oats, wheat, or barley. It 
is eut for hay while still a little green, 
and such fields are commonly termed hay 
fields 

As to just the manner in which the 
tarweed meets the lack of moisture, well, 
its name tells the secret. The plant is 
covered, stalk and leaves, with a sticky 
substance similar to tar. This tar keeps 
the moisture within the plant from being 
lost through evaporation. So the tarweed 
springs up in soil that seems to be devoid 


the desert 


takes on 


of moisture, grows to a height of a foot 
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or so, blooms abundantly, secretes a little 
nectar for the bees, and developes and ma- 


tures seed.—Leslie Burr, Willits, Calif. 
GOOD PRICES ON LOCAL SALES 


Why Honey Can be Sold Locally at Prices 
Above General Market 


A taste of honey for the neighbors may 
seem a pleasant thing. But, when those 
same neighbors find that the honey comes 
in quantity, they will be only too glad 
to buy it. 

The first year in which we had honey 
to sell, we placed some in some of the 
local stores. Of course, it was properly 
labeled and nicely packed, and, having a 
certain pride in the product, it was priced 
five cents higher than the other honeys 
being sold in those stores. It went fast. 

Since then, we have placed none in the 
stores since it is spoken for early by con 
sumers. As for price, we have never found 
it necessary to compete with retail stores. 
While honey was being sold here at thi 
ty-five cents per pound and at ninety-five 
cents per five-pound pail, we have been 
selling ours out quickly at forty cents 
per pound and one dollar and 
per five-pound pail. 

This is because our honey is locally pro 
duced, well bottled, nicely labeled, and 
has the confidence of the people. The ama- 


a quarter 


teur is foolish to reduce his prices below 
market level. As soon as he does so, he 
insinuates that it is a cheaper product, 








White tarweed, a honey plant that protects itself against loss of moisture. 
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that he admits that he is not as capable 
of producing good honey as anyone else, 
and he customers. Meanwhile, he 
breaks the morale of the beekeeper and 
soon makes the whole community regard 
his product as poor quality. 

We do not advertise 
conversation. We 


loses 


honey except in 
would if we needed to 
or if we had aspirations toward a 
larger apiary. But, because beekeeping is 
just pastime and we receive a salary to 
“free us from worldly 


do 80, 


avocations,” we 
are satisfied with our small apiary.—Rev. 
(\ndrew A. Burkhardt, College Point, N. Y 
—a A oo 
BEEKEEPING IN HOLLAND 
How the Straw Skep Is Used in Produc- 
ing Heather Honey 


land with 


alas, it is not a 


Our country is a flowing 


milk but, land flowing 


with honey. Owing to our capricious cli 
mate, beekeeping can not be done with a 
view to obtaining big profits. Therefore, 


bees are chiefly kept as a sport, and rarely 


is a beekeeper entirely dependent on his 
busy little insects. Those who keep bees 
on a rather large seale still cling to the 


colo 


old method of 
In Pring they 


traveling with their 
“Clay” 


flow and 


nies, move to the 
to profit by the 
full bloom. At the beginning of August, 
hees are brought to the heath. Some twen 
traveled to the 
fields, but the 


rape-seed honey 


ty years ago, we also 


buckwheat cultivation of 


N 
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buckwheat has been almost entirely aban 
doned. 

Each autumn I go with my bees to the 
heath in Drente. Drente is one of our 
smallest provinces situated in the eastern 
part of our country bounded by Germany. 
Extensive moorlands are still to be found 
there, and it is a particular charm for the 
eyes of the lone walker who penetrates 
into this abundance of purple beauty. Un 
fortunately, many Americans coming to 
Europe are doing our country in one day 
or, at best, two, but they never enjoy any- 
thing of the rare beauty of our vast moor 
lands, because this is not provided for in 
the schedules of Messrs. Cook & Sons. If 
there are brother beekeepers coming to 
Holland, I am quite willing to lend all 
my assistance to show them our country. 

Not long ago, our bees were transport 
ed to the heath by means of carts. Of 
this was done at night, and, t 
save the horses, the carts moved forward 
We usually started at 9 p. m. and 
arrived at the moors at 6 o’clock in the 
Now all 
motor car. 
much that 
method has gone 


course, 
slowly. 
morning. transport is 
goes very rapidly but 
attractive in the old 
with it, too. However, 
motor transport enables us to put the bees 


done by 
This 


was 


on moors at a long distance from the 
home apiaries. For instance, traveling 
with our bees from Breukelen co the 
Drente moors still takes a journey of 


about ten hours. 


In our country, colonies are still 


kept in the old-fashioned 


many 


straw skeps. 























During a heavy honey flow holes are dug into the ground under the straw skeps to give more room. 
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These skeps still have the same form as 
those described by Virgil some 2000 years 
ago. I think for Americans who never 
kept bees in skeps, this will be difficult 
to understand. The greater part of our 
beekeepers are poor people. They make 
the skeps themselves during the long win- 
ter nights and in this way they obtain 
them at little cost. Another advantage is 
that the skeps can easily be transported 
on the long carts without springs used by 
We think if modern 


these 
hives were transported in this manner not 


beekeepers. 
a single frame and comb would stand this 
handling. 

Notwithstanding the sympathy of older 
beekeepers for skeps, hive-beekeeping is 
for 
has many advantages ove 
the old system of skeps. Yet we do not 
forget that skeps are eminently suited to 


becoming more common. Especially 


amateurs, it 


keep bees with a view to get swarms. In 
my own apiaries I use both skeps and 
hives. 

The heather honey erop often leaves 
much to be desired. This should mainly 
be attributed to the ineonstancy of our 
weather. It 


beekeepers that only one year out of ten 


is proverbial among Dutch 


is a good honey year. Fortunately the 1930 
heather honey crop, especially in Drente, 
was good. During the heather honey flow 
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bees gathered so much that some colonies 
gained four pounds per day. We had skeps 
weighing more than 100 pounds, which 
seldom occurs. 

It is impossible to put supers on skeps 
as is done on hives. We simply placed 
the skeps on fresh straw brims fastened 
with hooks. But as our stock of straw 
brims was soon exhausted and our skeps 
were still increasing in weight, we had 
to place them over holes dug into the 
ground in order to provide more room. 
The bees were storing that delicious and 
unequaled heather comb honey. Therg is 
nothing like that. Owing to its waxy char 
acter, heather honey can not be extracted, 
therefore, it is pressed from the combs. 
Hans Matthes, Bruekelen, Holland. 


BEE-KILLING ROBBER FLIES 


A Formidable List of Enemies of the 
Honeybee 

The above title is the subject of an in 

teresting paper by Mr. 8S. W. 

Stamford, Connecticut, in the Journal of 


sromley, of 


the New York Entomological Society, Vol. 
XXXVIII, June, 1930. Mr. Bromley has 
made a special study of this group of in 
sects and has observed the bee-killers in 
action in many sections of this country. 
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Heather honey is so gummy that it can not be extracted in the ordinary way, so it is pressed from 
the comb. 
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The robber flies belong to the group of 
two-winged insects, the Order Diptera, 
and the Family Asilidae. The adults are 
predaceaus upon other insects and almost 
invariably catch their prey on wing. Be 
ing ravenous feeders, they often catch 
and kill more insects than they actually 
require for food. Their chief interest to 
the beekeeper lies in the fact that sev 
eral species of the robber flies inelude 
the honeybee among the many insects 
that they prey upon, and, under the most 
favorable conditions, they may become 


quite destructive when numerous, espe 
cially in the vicinity of queen-rearing 
yards. 

Mr. Bromley lists and gives brief de- 


scriptions of the characteristics and hab- 
its of seven genera and twenty-five spe 
cies of robber flies which are known to 
feed upon the honeybee in the United 
States, and says that there may be others 
with similar food predilections that have 
not come to his attention. 

The most noted of the bee-killers men 
tioned are the following: 

Promachus fitchii O. S., the “Nebraska 
bee-killer.” 

Promachus rufipes, Widemann, the “bee 
panther of the South.” 

Promachus bastardi Macquart, the false 
“Nebraska bee-killer.” 

Proctachanthus milbertii Macquart, the 
“Missouri bee-killer.” 

Deromyia umbrina Loew, of the north 
eastern states which, in the belief of Mr. 
sromley, kills more honeybees in the state 
of Massachusetts than 
fly. 

Deromyia 


any other robber 


discolar found in the 
central states and is of equal importance 
as D. Umbrina., 

Deromyia angustipennis, Loew, common 
in Kansas. 


Loew, 


Deromyia symmacha Loew, common in 
Kansas and Texas. 

Mallophora orcina Widemann, a bumble 
bee-like species frequently encountered in 
parts of the South and which 


the name of the “Southern 


most has 
earned 
killer.” 
Mallophora bomboides Widemann, com 
mon in California, 
Mallophora fautriz O. S., fairly common 
in California. 


bee 


The robber flies are usually sun-loving 
insects, are swift fliers, and have very keen 
vision. They often select a tall weed as a 
perch from which they make their sudden 
dashes, returning to their perch to devour 
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the liquid portions of their prey. The la: 

val forms of some of the bee-killing sp: 

cies, notably Promachus fitchii O. S., occur 
in fields heavily infested with white grubs, 
upon which they feed, so that any cultural 
method or control measure that destroys 
the white grub will also destroy the robber 
flies. Mr. Bromley suggests that the pastur 
ing of such fields with hogs or fall plowing 
might be beneficial in this regard.—J. E. 
Eckert, Columbus, Ohio. 


— A oc 


CURE FOR OVERPRODUCTION 


A Veteran Honey Salesman Tells How It 
Can be Done 


Natt N. Dodge has the correct idea of 
curing “overproduction.” It is quite evi 
dent that the beemen should get busy and 
sell their honey. No one is better quali 
fied. should know their stuff. 
Bee men can sell their honey direct to the 
housewife cheaper than they can get it 
at the where it comes from 
tance through middlemen. The trouble is 
not that people don’t know the value of 
food for their children for 
there has been a campaign of education 
for 50 years through dietitians, lecturers 
and doctors in the health departments of 
our papers. It’s the price for one .ning; 
another is that they want to see the man 
who produces it and ask all sorts of ques 
tions. I am prepared to say that it pays 
to talk with them all their 
questions. 

In the October number of the Beekeep 
er’s Review, 1904, I gave my method of 
building up routes, which I maintained by 
going over them monthly. I built up the 
sales from 


Salesmen 


store a dis 


honey as a 


and answer 


a few hundred pounds to s 
few thousand. I sold not only all of my 
but bought by the ton, selling all 
in or near my home town, Cheboygan, 


own 


Michigan. Now, I am doing the same thing 


here. I know that I am selling tons at 
home that otherwise would have gon 


onto the glutted market. I made the state 
ment then, and I repeat, that I can sell 
more honey in one day than all the gro 
cers in my town can sell in a week. Still, 
I find that it; pays to bottle some of my 
best honey for the stores, guarantee its 
replace it if it 
anything but shipping it away. I 
both. 

The larger cities should be divided up 
into sections, giving each salesman say 


sale, and granulates 


tried 
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10,000 people, and not have each one run 
all over the city like the different bread 
wagons do.—C. F. Smith, Orlando, Fla. 


DEVICE FOR CLEANING SECTIONS 


An Inexpensive Outfit That Will Clean 
100 Sections Per Hour 


Make your comb honey more attractive 
and do it more rapidly by this method of 
cleaning. We spoil no sections this way, 
and consider it far superior in every way 
to the old method of hand scraping. The 
illustration speaks for itself. Beeway sec 




















Cleaning sections by machinery. 


tions, as well as plain ones with consider 
able propolis, can be cleaned and dressed 
like new at the rate of 100 or more per 
hour. This ineludes going over all edge 
surface, the beeway, and the outside of 
each section. 

We use a quarter horsepower motor, a 
“Driver” sanding dise with carborundum 
mounted on sponge rubber. This in turn 
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rotates on a “Driver” spindle. We find 
it best to keep the speed around 2000 
r. p. m. with this light equipment. Mail 
order houses and the popular dollar stores 
handle the “Driver” line. 

Do not overlook the fan shown to the 
left of the operator. This dependable and 
inexpensive 8-inch fan blows away the 
wood powder before it has any chance to 
settle, and allows the operator to work 
in comfort. Otherwise in a few minutes 
after he started operations he would be 
ready for a fresh handkerchief to say 
nothing of having the scratchy stuff settle 
around the neck and all over the surface 
of the comb honey. This wood dust will 
settle on the floor within a few feet of 
the fan and will not cover up other things 
that are not in its direct path. The cost 
of all material including the fan and mo- 
tor need not exceed $18.00. 

Should any sections have an excess of 
propolis or any burr comb on them, firmly 
the the 
the reverse edge of the polishing dise 
while it is 


scrape surface of section across 
rotating. This edge will be 
slightly off true and the resulting vibra 
tion together with the scraping will do 
the trick. If many such sections were ap 
plied direct to the carborundum, it will 
gum up rather quickly and a new sheet of 
abrasive will be necessary much soonet 
than otherwise. 


Ohio. 


A. F. Denlinger, Dayton, 
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UNCAPPING IRREGULAR COMBS 


A Home-made Device That Will Uncap 
Tough Brood Combs 


Big producers, using unspaced frames 


and spacing them wide, get nice fat combs, 


the knife on 
each side the comb is uneapped. I have 
tried this scheme of spacing the combs 
wide, but my don’t smart 
enough to follow the rules in the book; 
they build combs bulging at the top and 
half way down reduce the size to regular 
brood depth. Then later on at another lit 
tle honey flow, they will start and build 
burr comb between the two frames. I have 
found from experience that, in my local 
ity, the best way to produce extracted 
honey is with ten frames in a ten-frame 
hive, or by using twenty frames in a two- 
hody hive. This way the bees have more 
room to spread the thin nectar around 
than they would if sixteen or eighteen 
frames were used. Of course, this makes 


so that with one slash of 


bees seem 
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’'m thankful no 
what kind of combs I get. 
Then, again, my honey flow in the early 


thin combs, but matter 


part of the year is slow. The main crop is 
from goldenrod in the fall, and in build 
ing up for this honey flow, I find it ad 
visable to use two hive bodies as a 
lots of 


emerges in 


brood 
chamber, consequently times as 
the the upper 
story, the bees fill the cells with hone, 


and cap it over. 


brood 


soon as 


In uneapping these thin, irregular or for 


mer brood combs my trouble commences, 
especially if it is an old brood comb whose 
reinforced with 


and just capped over. It is a ease of hack 


walls have been cocoons 
and eut and dig, lots of times spoiling the 
comb and my temper until about ready to 
give up beekeeping as a hobby. 

In this thought up 
something that does my uncapping easier. 


frame of mind, I 
It isa simple device, and it does the work 
better and quicker than I could ever do 
it with a knife. I eall it a “back-lot un 
capper.” 

To make this uneapper, take a piece of 
about 1” 
hand full of 
little less than a half inch each way and 
driving them in so that the heads of the 
half thus 
forming a steel brush with the heads form 


x214"x5”" and drive in a 


wood 


lath nails, spacing them a 


nails stand out about a ineh, 


ing little round knives at the end of the 
teeth. All nails must be driven in the 
same distance, and, of course, the nails 


must be new and the wood planed clean 
us they go among the best of foods. These 
dimensions do not have to be rigidly fol 
lowed as long as you make a small hand 
brush—-a smaller one is better than a lar 
ger one for irregular combs. 

To use the uneapper, hold the comb on 
the start at the bottom 
and using the uncapper as a brush, light 
ly revolve the nail heads over the comb, 


end usual way, 


revolving from side to side and working 
towards the top. The nail heads acting as 
little knives will grind the eappings into 
a foam and will also prevent the unecapper 
from going in too deep. After completing 
a side, I usually rub the uncapper the 
full length of the comb to take out any 
irregularities and clean out some of the 
surplus wax at the same time. [ then do 
the other side in the same manner when 
the comb is ready to extract. 

Extract in the usual way, extracting 
wax, honey and all. After extracting, pour 
the honey into a settling tank and allow 
it to stand. If it has been kept in-a warm 
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room, the wax will be at the top the next 
day and may be skimmed off like so much 
sawdust, leaving the honey as clear as if 
strained. The cappings will be dry except 
the bottom layer which makes very littl 
straining Walter E. Rutan, 
Montelair, N. J. 


ecessary. 


— fa  — 
VENTILATED HIVE COVER 
How Regular Inner Covers Can be Ar- 
ranged to Provide Top Ventilation 


For several years I have used an inne 
cover that gives thorough and practical 


upward ventilation in the hot summer 
months. This prevents the melting of 
combs and at the same time saves the 


bees much work of fanning to foree a 


current of air through the hive. 














Inner cover that provides upward ventilation 
through escape hole and opening formed by 
short cleats at the sides. 


I came to use it because I had a large 
numberof eight-frame hive bodies that | 
used as extracting supers. They were often 
stacked on the hives until the pile was 
five or six feet high. Such a pile can not 
be ventilated properly unless some open 
ing is provided at or near the top in addi 
tion to that at the entrance. At first this 
was provided by moving the upper hiv 
body or super backward or forward so as 
to leave an opening the full width of the 
hive, but I was never satisfied with this 
because the combs were not filled out neat 
the opening, and when a colony became 
weak or queenless it was easily robbed 
out through this opening. 

So I made up a number of inner covers 
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the accompanying illustration and, 
increased the 


| Le 
ding them successful, I 


imber until I had one for each colony. 


lhey solve the problem of ventilation, 
help to prevent swarming and hanging 


it, and materially increase the crop. This 
explanation. 

Beekeepers know that in flow 
of neetar the average life of a worker bee 
One of the main 
causes of death is that the wings become 


st statement may need an 


a heavy 


is about two months. 
vorn and frayed so that the bees can not 
load of nectar, but fall to the 
ground tired before they reach the hive. 
\nything that the 
wings will prolong the life of the workers 


earryv a 


prevents wearing 
and give the hive a greater foree of field 
hees, and so increase the crop. The wea 
on wings begins when the bees ventilate 
the hive by fanning. In the narrow spaces 
of the the hive this 
causes wear and fraying probably greater 


entrance and inside 
than in field work. The ventilating cover 
is made like the ordinary inner cover ex 
cept that the side cleats are but half the 
length of the cover and serve only to hold 
up the regular excelsior cover and prevent 
it from warping. The side cleats, which 
are only tacked on, may be removed and 
full put in to 
regular inner cover. The hole in the cen 
ter fits a that it 


length cleats make it a 


larger bee-escape so 


forms an escape board when needed as 
such. 

[I put this ventilating cover on at the 
heginning of the honey flow and remove it 
or put in the side cleats when the honey 


flow is over. In cool weather the bees clus 
ter in the opening in the cover and pre 
vent excessive upward draft. When the 
weather is hot or when more air is needed 
to evaporate the nectar, they will inerease 
the draft by fanning a little at the en 
tranee, but there will be little fanning in 
the hive and no hanging out unless the 
bees are crowded or ready to swarm. | 
have never had a ease of robbing through 
the opening in the ecover.—P. Petersen, 
Kimballton, Iowa. 


—s A o— 
A NEW OUTLET FOR HONEY 
A Frozen Confection Made of Milk and 
Honey Introduced in the Southwest 


Throughout the Southwest, Mr. W. 8. 
Maegillivray is known as a leader among 
dairy specialists. He has been connected 
with the dairy 
ears. During the World War, when there 


industry for over thirty 
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was such a shortage of sugar, this dairy 
food that 
could with excellent success as a 


specialist discovered honey 
be used 
sweetening agent in frozen milk products. 
made at that time 


have been improved on until at this mo 


The experiments he 


ment the Frosted Milk Corporation owns 
a patented and copyrighted process for 
the manufacture of a frozen milk, honey 
and fruit products that is both a confee 
tion and a dessert. 

Two weeks after this concern had open 
ed for could constrain 


business | my eu 

















H. E. Coffey, Field Agent, Federal Farm Board. 


and | 
their headquarters in the Alamo eity a 


riosity no longer therefore paid 


visit. Wherever I went, in drug stores, 
delicatessens, cold drink stands, and 
wherever refreshments are served I found 


“milk-frost” 
erywhere the people were actually eating 


had a place in the sun. Ev 


this milk and honey food and enjoying it 
as something most unusual and delicious. 
At once I visioned the tons of honey that 
in the would be 
this food 
throughout the nation. 

I found the new factory on South Alamo 


near future consumed as 


new frozen becomes popular 


street most modern and in a number of 


respects most unusual. On display in the 
facing the 
glass jars of beautiful light amber honey, 


show windows street were 
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freshly gathered from huajilla and other 
early spring flowers by bees owned by 
Mr. J. A. Simmons of Sabinal. On display, 
too, were the various sizes of honey cups 
in which Milk-Frost with various fruit 
flavors may be purchased. The general 
manager was too busy to spend time with 
visitors, but a guide showed me through 
the plant. There are eight units employing 
10 persons. I was informed that its cost 
was more than $40,000. 

The most popular form in which Milk 
Frost is sold is the new chocolate-coated 
bar which sells everywhere for five cents. 
I was immediately attracted by the auto- 
matie chocolate dipping machine which 
with three young men operators turns out 
1200 Milk-Frost bars per hour. These bars 
and other forms in which the product is 
sold are stored in a storage freezer where 
the maintained at 
from 25 to 30 degrees below zero. I was 


temperature may be 
told that a temperature lower than melt- 
ing ice is necessary for keeping Milk- 
Frost in condition to serve. Therefore the 
product is delivered in special containers 
serviced by use of carbonic ice. Special 
one-quart shippers are provided for de 
livery of the product to the homes. 

An immense pasteurizing unit polished 
and cleaned to the nth degree was in op 
and | informed that the 
honey was mixed with the milk (grade A) 
before it underwent pasteurization. It is 


eration, was 


needless to go into details concerning the 
plant. Beekeepers will be especially inter 
ested to know that this plant is prepared 
to take care of almost any local volume 
of business and, has a maximum. capacity 
of 160 quarts of this frozen product every 
five minutes and that the only sweetening 
agent used is pure extracted honey. So 
far only Texas honey has been used and 
this plant will continue to use honey pro 
duced in the state when available. 
Milk-Frost is to be widely advertised 
for its health properties. Since the two 
and levulose, contained 
in the product may be eaten with safety 
by persons suffering from a number of 


sugars, dextrose 


organie maladies, it is sure to come into 
favorable with medical men. In 
their various ads, the company empha 
sizes that only pure grade A milk, pure 
fresh honey, and fresh fruits in season 
are used in the manufacture of this food. 
Their slogan is “Eat a glass of milk,” 
and this provokes the thought “now you 
can eat milk,” where the product is first 
introduced. | am more than convinced 


repute 
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that Milk-Frost will pave the way for 
the general use of honey in many hot 
weather foods, and that the product in 
itself will lead to the consumption of 
tons and tons of honey during the hottest 
parts of the year when usually the sal 
of honey is dull. 

[ trust that soon the nation may wel 
come and appreciate Milk-Frost as it has 
been welcomed and is now being appre 
ciated in historie and quaint old San An 
tonio.—H. E. Coffey, Whitsett, Texas. 
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A Beekeeper Told It 
LUD PRE ORLPSASAIEE 

Dr. E. F. Phillips of Cornell Universit) 
tells the following story of legal smug 
gling. Not only is it a true story, but the 
beekeeper in the case was living in Cali 
fornia until very recently at least. Her: 
is the way Dr. Phillips relates it: 

A beekeeper in a southern state, who 
may as well remain nameless, some years 
ago went into Mexico and bought som: 
honey at a low price. On bringing it to 
the international boundary he was appall 
ed to learn that he must pay duty to bring 
it into the United States. He refused to 
pay the duty and said that he would take 
the honey back into Mexico, which was, 
of course, permissible. 

A few days later the customs officers 
learned that this lot of honey had 
taken to a place not far from the town on 
the south the Rio Grande 
feared that it would be smuggled in. They 





been 


side of and 
went to investigate and found an exten 
sive apiary, recently established, on the 
north shore and some tons of exposed hon 
ey on the south shore. At most seasons of 
the year the Rio Grande is not a formid 
able stream, and the United States bees 
were actively at work on the Mexican 
honey, bringing it into the United States 
by air route. 

The customs officers protested to 
owner of the bees and honey that 
honey was being imported without the 
payment of the required duty, but th: 
beekeeper replied that he knew of no way 
to prevent his bees from crossing the rive 
if they wished and that there was nothing 
that he could do to stop their flight in 
any direction they saw fit to take. 

The customs officers were equally pow 
erless. 


the 
the 
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EG) From North, East, 





West and South 





. -, duly is with 
Southern California 20. hen 
ty of hot dry weather. This, of course, 
does not improve the prospects for honey 
in the unirrigated territory. Wild buck- 
vheat has been yielding in a more or less 
unsatisfactory way. It looks now as 
though most colonies will get winter stores 
ind in some cases a little more—possibly 
an extracting in more favorable cases. 
Sumae seemed to go by without adding 
any perceptible weight to the colony. 


pala aie PRR 
¥ 
¥ Bees Are Moved Several Times During the 


¥ Season to Take Advantage of Honey Flows Y 
. from Different Sources. 

+ ¥ 
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Many colonies were moved from the 
oranges to the wild buckwheat, and in 
some eases where the prospects were con 
sidered poor, they were moved again to 
the alfalfa districts where the crop is 
largely left for seed. While it takes a lot 
of work to “tote them around,” as one fel- 
low said, still it is the fellow who takes 
advantage of every opportunity who gets 
the best results in the end. Beans will of- 
fer the next chance for honey, and many 
will be moving their bees to take advan- 
tage of that prospect. 

With all streams in California running 
low and in many cases only about fifty 
per cent of normal, it is discouraging not 
only for the beekeeper, who has his bees 
in an irrigated district, but to many lines 
of agriculture that depend upon irriga 
tion for the crops. 

Buyers seem to be willing to purchase 
honey, but the price stays very low, and 
only those who are willing to take what 
the buyer offers are selling. We are sim 
ply in the same boat with the great ma 
jority of producers, in a period of low 
prices and a sluggish market. Buyers are 
able to buy what they need at the time 
they want it and let the producer hold 
the balance. There was a time when the 
buyers were willing to buy up a supply at 
extracting time but now they are not in 
terested. There seems to be no demand for 
beeswax and buyers are not asking for it. 

It is the fellow who is out of debt, has 
a home, a place where he can produce 
most of his living, produces what honey he 
can, sells when he pleases, mixes enough 


pleasure with his work to take off the mo- 
notony, and is content—who is well off if 
he only knows it. 

I am sending these notes a few days 
ahead of the usual date expecting to be 
at the mountain cabin by the time they 
arrive in Medina. A game of golf, a day 
along a trout stream, perhaps a day or 
two in the woods to watch the deer and 
plenty of time to sleep away up among 
the pines at an, elevation of 5000 feet is 
to be my program.—L. L. Andrews, Cor- 
ona, California. 


. The main honey flow .rom 
cArizona mesquite and eatsclaw has 
just come to a close. From 100 miles west 
of Phoenix comes the report of 40 pounds 
per colony average. From Florence and 
Tueson some report five gallons per col 
ony. Some report less and a few a little 
that the average for 
this season will be about 60 pounds per 
colony. 

The honey flow was a puzzle to figure 
out ahead most of the time. We had con 
tinuous stormy weather through May and 
the first half of June. Nights were extra 
cold for that time of year. Bloom was 
held back considerably, and on top of this 
the bloom was covered with insects. Con- 
sidering all these drawbacks, I consider 
the crop was very good. Most of the honey 
is of fine color and flavor. 

Large producers are not putting forth 
the effort to produce large crops as in 
the past, due to the low prices being of 
fered for honey at this time. They are 
not moving back and forth to cateh the 
different honey flows, as has been their 
practice. This will cut down the amount 
produced some. I am also told that the 
acreage of cotton has been cut consider 
ably in the Salt River Valley. 

Very little honey is being sold any 
where at this time. Bottlers report even 
less honey moving than at this time last 
year. 

We have just had several good rains the 
past few days. This will bring up the 
vegetation over the desert with some wild 
flowers. Bees will most likely swarm here 
in August and September should these 
rains continue.—Leslie Wedgworth, Or- 
acle, Arizona. 


more, so I believe 
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Saskatchewan ™ 


half 
wan, where most of the 
ed, conditions are anything but favor 
able. Except in a few little rain 
fell last year and none this spring. Last 
month southern Saskatche 
wan was hoping and praying for rain to 
relieve the drouth. Apparently prayers are 
fulfilled (after two years) for on June 29 
practically the whole province was visited 
hy rain which ranged from a good, steady 
some districts to a cloudburst 
in others. The actual amount of rainfall 
varied from half an inch to three and one 
half inches at the various points. During 
the past ten intermittent showers 
have visited the greater part of the p: >v- 
ince, 
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the southern 
of Saskatche- 
bees are locat 


areas, 


everyone in 


shower in 


days 


and brown 
with green 
Crops which had germinated and 


and land which was bare 


a week ago is now covered 
growth. 
grown a few inches to be cut down by the 
dust, and which were given up as hopeless 


have, in many eases, revived and are now 
growing rapidly. 

In the July issue of this column Mr. I 
L. Andrews of Corona, California, 
and 
Crop prospects here 
of the rain, every one 


ably happier than for some months past, 


states, 


“Crop prospects poor nobody very 


happy.” are poor but, 
heecause is consider 
for vegetation is growing even though it 
is too late to mature grain or produce a 


honey crop. 
\<<< t< £EKEE LEAL KEELE EEEE EET 


An Average Crop of Honey Is Expected in 
the Northern Portion of the Province, But 
Colonies Are in Poor Condition in the 


* Southern. v 
¥ v 
b> >> >> >> >>> >>>>>>>>> >> >> >> 

[It has been necessary to feed the bees 
continually for the past two months, and 


of this feeding colonies are in 
High 
prevented the bees from flying, and little 


in spite 
very weak condition. winds have 
pollen or nectar has been available. Many 
normal queens ceased laying for periods 
of one or two weeks, and considerable 
trouble has been experienced by colonies 
killing queens. An average 
cover five frames and 
well to build up in time for winter. 

In the northern part of the province 
conditions are entirely different. Plenty 
good, clover 
The 
in fairly good condition to take 
advantage of the flow, 
erage crop is expected from that district. 


—R. M. Pugh, Regina, Sask. 


eolony will 


searcely will do 


of rain has fallen, crops are 


is now vielding freely, also fireweed.,. 
bees are 


honey and an av 
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¢ The weather for June was a! 
‘Oexas most the opposite of that of 


May. The first four weeks registered only 
sufficient rainfall for a record. On June 
26, a gulf storm crossed Texas, and ex 
tremely heavy rains fell in all sections. 
The temperature, while not reaching any 
high records, gave an average slightly 
above the normal for the month. The 
horsemint honey flow, which began May 
20, ended June 9. This was caused by the 
extreme heat, causing the horsemint to 
finish its blooming season ahead of time. 
The mesquite honey flow began two days 
after the horsemint flow ended, and, whil 
not heavy, has been very persistent. In 
spite of the rains, the bees are still bring- 
ing in some nectar from this source. 
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‘ Good Rains in the Semi-Arid Region Have ¥ 
‘ Brought on a Second Blooming Period for v 
, the Season. Y 


August, 19 


A N 
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The semi-arid flora of southwest Texas 
blooms after every rainy period. The last 
day of June saw bush-catsclaw, mesquite, 
huajilla and numerous other chaparral 
plants coming into new bloom. Just what 
this will mean is yet to be found out. The 
complete returns from the huajilla cats 


claw country indicates that the spring 
crop was only one-fourth of a normal 
vield. High averages of horsemint honey 


have been reported, but a careful weigh- 
ing of numerous hives indicate less the 
normal horsemint yield. The combination 
of these with the mesquite will make a 
good crop this year. The prospects in the 
cotton country are fine, but it is yet too 
early to report for this crop. East Texas 
will make its average yield, as that part 
of the state is the most certain in amount 
of production. 

The in excellent condition. The 
number of young bees and the amount of 
brood are so great that beekeepers should 
extract as soon as the honey flow 
or expect a heavy 


bees are 


is ove! 
summer loss from feed 
ing of bees for which they have no need. 
Much dead brood and sick adult bees wer: 
reported throughout the spring. Every 
case examined proved to be the chilling 
of brood, due to cold weather and the r« 

sultant condition of adult bees due to the 
lack of a new field force. 


The 54th annual meeting of the Texas 
Beekeepers’ Association will be held Juls 
27-28, with the Farmer’s Short Course, 


which is given by A. & M. College at Co! 
lege Station, Texas. A fine program has 
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been provided, and a considerable effort 
made to secure a large attendance.—H. B. 
Parks, San Antonio, Texas. 


The honey flow began in the 
Kansas southern part of the state the 
first part of June and continued on 


through until the last of June, when it 
hegan to taper off rapidly due to the high 
temperatures and the lack of rain. Colo 
nies gained at the peak of this honey flow 
about eight pounds daily. In northern 
Kansas, the spring had been exceptionally 
dry, but a good rain on June 20 assured a 
honey flow from sweet clover there. 


. 

¥ Sweet Clover Will Probably Continue to 
¥ Yield Until Near the Beginning of the 
¥ Fall Honey Flow, Thus Complicating the 
¥ Problem of Separating the Light Honey 
¥ from Darker. 

¥ 


With the advent of cooler weather with 
showers from time to time, the honey 
flow from sweet clover will continue over 
a longer period. Many times later in the 
darker and stronger honey is 
stored from such plants as smartweed. 

The 1931 prospects for a honey crop in 
the state are as good as they were in 1930. 
Rains have come at an opportune time 
and have saved the situation in many re- 
gions within the state. There was prac 
tically none of the 1930 crop to carry over. 

During the past week there has been a 
large emergence of tachnid fly which has 
been parasitizing the variegated cutworm. 
These flies now are feeding on the sweet- 
clover blooms in great number. 


season, 


The beekeepers in the state are now 
making preparation to exhibit at the Kan 
sas Free Fair to be held at Topeka, Sep 
tember 14 to 19, and the Kansas State 
Fair to be held at Hutchinson, from 21 to 
26. Last year there were some 
hibitors at both of these fairs who made 
a decided improvement in exhibits. 

Many of the larger beekeepers are look 
ing into ways of cutting the cost of pro 
duction. Many of them are seeking places 


new ex 


to buy supplies cheaper than they have 
heen able to usually, and also are taking 
care of old equipment by various methods 
of repair. With the present low prices for 
honey, it means that all of the larger bee 
keepers will have to seek some means of 
lowering the cost of production to meet 
the low prices for honey.—R. L. Parker, 
Manhattan, Kansas. 
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: Probably 
‘Western New ‘York 5 adn 
meeting of eastern beekeepers ever held 
will be the annual summer meeting of the 
Empire State Honey Producers’ Associa- 
tion to be held at the home of Governor 
Roosevelt on Saturday, August 15. The 
summer meetings in this state are gener 
ally well attended. There are usually four 
or five hundred at the state picnic, but | 
expect there will be nearly a thousand at 
this meeting. At this early date I hear of 
many who are planning to go from the 
western part of the state. The governor’s 
home is at Hyde Park in the extreme 
eastern part of the state. 

The Western New York Pienic and 
summer meeting will be at the home of 
Emil Gutekunst at Colden, Erie County, 
on August 22. A feature of this meeting 
will be the attendance of those in a tour 
being conducted by the State College of 
Pennsylvania, thus affording beekeepers 
ef western New York an opportunity to 
get acquainted with our neighbors from 
Pennsylvania. 

A fairly good honey flow from white 
ciover is reported from most every part 
of the state and beekeepers are feeling 
pretty well encouraged. 

We are working long hours every day 
trying to keep up with the honey flow, so 
can not think of much to write this month. 
“All work and no play makes Jack a dull 
boy.”—-H. M. Myers, Ransomville, N. Y. 


North “Dakota ™e man 


from sweet 
began earlier this season than usual. Or 
dinarily for this locality colonies do not 
begin to store much surplus honey until 
about July 1. This season colonies, which 


flow 


clover 


were in fair condition, stored a consider 
able amount of honey during June. One 
local beekeeper reported that his hive on 
scales made a net gain in weight of 23 
pounds during three consecutive days in 
June. Another hive on scales showed a 
net gain of 46% pounds for the month 
and 16% pounds for the first three days 
of July. 

For the most part the weather during 
the past few weeks has been favorable 
for gathering. Colonies that were up to 
fair strength did well but those which 
vere in a weakened condition built up on 
the honey flow. 

This year the eastern half of the state 
has been favored by a generous amount 
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of sunshine and rain with the result that 
crops are in good condition, and sweet 
clover probably never looked better. 
vt tt eee eee Khe eee eee ; 
¥ 
ing Away 2000 Sample Jars to Delegates Y 
at a Convention. YY 
4 
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In conjunction with an exhibit of bees 


and honey featuring North Dakota, near 
2000 


Advertising North Dakota Honey by Giv- 


ly two-ounce jars of honey were 
presented as souvenirs to delegates at 
tending the triennial convention of the 
Knight Templars held Minneapolis, 


Minnesota, recently. Each jar carried the 


in 


label, “Condensed North Dakota Sun- 
shine.” Miss Clara Richards, Librarian, 


Masonic Temple, Fargo, N. D., who was 
in charge of the exhibit, stated that dele- 
gates were present from a number of for- 
eign countries and all the states of the 
Union, and each delegate was presented 
with a jar of the honey. 

Incidentally Miss Richards told them 
the story of bees and honey, and it is safe 
to say her talks were worth a great deal 
along the line of advertising. Through 
tze courtesy of Dr. Tanquary, University 
of Minnesota, live bees were provided for 
the exhibit, and Mr. O. A. Lende of the 
Mountain States Honey Producers’ Asso 
ciation, supplied American Honey Insti 
tute literature which was presented along 
with the jars of honey.—J. A. Munro, Far- 
go, N. D. 


29. the date 


‘Wisconsin. which this written, 


a honey crop in Wisconsin 


June on 
is 
prospects for 
are very uncertain. Unless we have rain 
within a short time, the honey crop will 
generally small, if at all. 
With a serious lack of moisture carried 
over from the 1930 season and continued 
dry weather for 1931, and with a blister 
ing heat during the latter part of June, 
there can be very little hope for an aver 
age honey flow. Both sweet clover and 
alsike clover are in bloom, but the bees 
are bringing in little more than is neces- 
sary to carry the colonies, and the clover 
blossoms in the fields are drying out very 
rapidly. During several trips out into the 
state, I in 
which there 
being given off. 

There is very little honey left in the 
hands of the beekeepers so that should a 
short crop occur, it will be helpful in 


be very any 


have passed only one field 


was any aroma of nectar 


N 
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clearing the market for next season. 

One of the beekeepers reports that his 
bees came out of the winter cellar in al- 
most perfect condition. The hot weather 
followed and caused the bees to rear 
brood in great abundance. The nectar sup 
ply has not been sufficient to keep th: 
bees going, and it is necessary to resort 
to feeding. He reports about a 4 per cent 
as a result of this condition, and 
states that, at this time, both white clo 
ver and alsike clover are scarce; the bees 
are not working on them at the present 


loss, 


time, but are working on raspberries when 
possible. Even on sunny days they wer: 
not bringing in any nectar and the pres 
ent prospect is not very bright. 

June 30 we enjoyed a very pleasant 
visit from Miss Barnett, Librarian of the 
Federal Department of Agriculture, and 
Miss Caleord, Librarian of the Bureau of 
Entomology, at Washington, D. C. They 
dropped in for an inspection of the Dr. 


Charles C. Miller Memorial Library.—H. 
F. Wilson, Madison, Wis. 

. At this date, July 9, 
Manitoba Manitoba and western 


Canada present an entirely different pic 
ture from that of a week ago. Drenching 
eovered the entire West. In 
districts where rain had fallen 
for a year, they have had five inches of 
rain in a week. This rain too 
late to save the wheat but it will help 
the coarse grains, vegetables, and sweet 
clover. 

In middle Manitoba, the 
bees are in good shape as we had a splen 
did honey flow from dandelions last month 
which has earried them through; but in 
the western side, beekeepers inform me 
that that 
their bees are not in shape for a honey 
if it later from 
sweet clover. 

Vet + 4 ttt tt 4 tt 44 6 ttt 4 44 t 
y Recent Heavy Rains Came in Time for v 
y Second-Growth Sweet Clover Which Gives ¥ 

Promise of a Fair Honey Crop. ¥ 
J ‘ 
PP er er ep re pr me rm rr rr rrerrer >t 

Farmers are cutting the first crop of 
sweet clover which is short in all districts, 
but with these soaking rains the second 


rains have 
some no 


has come 


eastern and 


dandelions gave nothing and 


flow comes second crop 


crop will come rapidly. If weather condi 
tions are favorable we should have a fair 
crop of honey. 


We have discovered a manufacturer of 
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ery good comb foundation in the city of 
Winnipeg, and a number have availed 
themselves of the opportunity of taking 
their wax direct to the manufacturer and 
changing it for this product. 

Many inquiries are coming to me re- 
garding the new Canadian tariff regula- 
tions. Will they affect our bee magazines 
from the United States or not? I under- 
stand it will be the middle of August be- 
fore the list of exemptions will be avail- 
able. There will surely be a big kick from 
this province if the bee magazines are in- 
cluded in the list.—L. T. Floyd, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba. 


» . Continuous hot weath- 
“Pennsylvania er with frequent 
thunder showers has developed vegetation 
until this section of the country resem- 
bles the tropics. Noon-day temperatures of 
95° to 102° F. in the shade are the usual 
thing. The whole weather situation is the 
exact opposite to that of last year at this 
time. The damp weather has retarded 
haymaking and the bees are working long 
hours on alsike and scattered fields of 
sweet clover. They even work in the rain. 


Vt ttt tt ttt ttt 44446464 HCE 
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Though There is an Abundance of Nectar, y 
Y Many Colonies Were Too Small to Store Y 
¥ Much Surplus. 
¥ , Y 
ee ee ee ee ee ee el 

Now, all of this does not mean that a 
big surplus of white honey is being har- 
vested. In general, colonies were short of 
old stores and the colonies were small 
when the honey flow began. First of all, 
the empty combs were filled and swarming 
has been and still is very acute because 
of small colonies and congested brood- 
nests. The resulting surplus is not likely 
to be large but the indications are that 
there will be plenty of local honey to sup 
ply the needs of local markets. 

Each year sees less buckwheat sown 
here and this plant has figured but little 
with us in the past four years. A three- 
vear rotation of grain, clover and potatoes 
is coming more and more to be the farm 
practice that pays. In some localities 
there is still enough buckwheat sown to 
make this plant important to beekeeping. 
The prospects for a fall flow from golden- 
rod and aster are good; these plants are 
making a wonderful growth. After the 
plants are grown, a late drouth does not 
affect nectar secretion badly. 

This is, so far, a very good season for 
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western Pennsylvania, and the beekeepers 
who wintered their bees well are likely to 
secure more white honey than usual.— 


Geo. H. Rea, Reynoldsville, Pa. 


~ There is little 
Northern Indiana “rere 's bette 
write about in this locality except the 
weather, and, whatever I may say, there 
is little we about it. There has 
been a considerable amount of rainfall in 
the last two months which has served to 
bring out the alsike and sweet clover. Dur- 
ing the first week in June there was a 
general precipitation of about two inches, 
and again on June 23, heavy showers oc- 
eurred over this section. To get an idea 
of what two inches of rain means, we 
may figure it out as approximately eleven 
barrels per square rod, which is enough to 
soak things up. 

There has been no nectar gathered from 
white clover this year, and it was not 
until about June 20 that the bees began 
to store from alsike. As usual, the farm- 
ers have succeeded in getting it cut about 
the time the beekeepers hoped they 
wouldn’t. Extreme hot humid weather for 
about a week enabled the bees to partly 
fill the supers which is not the best con 
dition for comb honey. However, where 
sweet clover abounds colonies should do 
fairly well from now on. 


y<<< tititiiy 
f Excessive Swarming in Comb-honey Pro- 


ean do 





4< 


duction Suggests the Desirability of Mak- 
ing Artificial Swarms in All Colonies. 
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As is usually the case, practically all 
colonies with comb-honey supers have 
swarmed where artificial swarming has 
not been practiced. It would seem that, 
in this locality at least, it is hardly prac- 
ticable to produce comb honey in out- 
yards without removing the brood from 
each colony before the swarming fever 
becomes rampant. 

Local sales of honey throughout the 
winter and spring months have been 
above normal, but little is moving during 
our present hot weather. There will be a 
considerable hold-over among the larger 
producers. Probably it all could have been 
sold if a low enough wholesale price had 
been accepted, but some of us don’t feel 
like producing honey at a cost of eight 
or ten cents and selling it for five cents.— 
E. 8. Miller, Valparaiso, Ind. 
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-. At this date, July 10, a fair 
Ontario crop of honey is assured lo- 
cally where colonies were ready for the 
what I can learn 
by reports eondition will 
apply to most parts of old Ontario. I have 
heard nothing from northern parts of the 
provinee, but the honey flow there usu- 


honey flow, and from 


received, this 


ally comes after this date. 

Alsike came into bloom about June 15 
locality—earlier than usual. It 
vielded but little nectar until about the 
25th and the flow was heavy for a few 
days only. On the last day of June and 
the first two days of July, a terrific heat 
wave struck us and alsike was all dead 
in a few days. This gave one of the short- 
est blooming periods for this clover that 
we have ever had locally. We expected 
that the white honey flow was about over, 
but to our surprise, alfalfa has been yield 
ing well since then, and it looks as though 
the that will last ten 
days yet. Quite an acreage of alfalfa was 


in our 


flow from source 
left for seed near some of our apiaries, 
and it looks as though that plant will be 
a major souree of honey in many parts 
of the Although 
for years, it has yielded but little nectar 
until the last few years and it seems to be 


provinee grown here 


improving each season as a nectar yielder. 

As I mentioned in the last issue of this 
journal many of our colonies were not in 
shape for the honey flow, but all strong 
colonies here at home on clay land have 
three to four full depth supers well on 
the 


Vt ee ee tet eee ttt tetttdt tttettg 


way. 


< 


v 
The Recent Heat Wave Had a Peculiar ¥ 
Effect Upon the Bees. 


“<< 
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While in regions farther south, the tem- 
perature 100° F. or more in the 
shade, the century mark on the thermome 
ter here in Ontario does things with which 
not accustomed. It killed the al 
sike, and farmers state that there will be 
but little seed—in fact, some have cut it 
for hay. Half-grown tomatoes in our gar 


is often 


we are 


den were literally cooked on the vines 
and gooseberries shared the same fate. 
The hees were driven out of the hives, 


and top supers in some eases could have 
heen lifted off without any bees in them. 
Queens stopped laying and, after the hot 
wave was over, very few colonies had eggs 
or young larvae in the brood nest. Instead 
of the eggs and larvae, the brood nests 
were literally jammed with honey. Evi 
dently some honey came from the fields 
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during the heat wave, but the bees dump 
ed it in the brood nest and the insid 
workers could not or would not carry it 
above where it was hotter than below 
Many colonies built queen cells and i: 
some cases they looked like emergency 
cells built over quite large larvae. After 
things got back to normal in the tempera 
ture many cut down these 
cells and began storing. In only two colo 


line colonies 
nies did combs break loose from top-bars 
and little damage was done in each ease. 
The combs simply broke away from th 
top-bars and folded over where the first 
horizontal wire went through them. One 
hundred degrees in the shade may be all 
right in some localities, but when the ther 
mometer said that up here recently, ther 
did not seem to be any shade any place. 

Beekeepers in the swamp regions of the 
South may have bears pay a visit to thei: 
apiaries, but here in Ontario such an ex 
indeed, even if many 
much of Canada is a wild and 


perience is rare 
think that 
woolly wilderness. Mr. Ernest Abram of 
place just a 
miles from Orillia, had this rare experi 
ence a few weeks ago. Going to the api 
ary of nearly 100 colonies one morning in 


Foxmead, Ontario, a few 


June, he was more than surprised and mys 


tified to find five strong colonies simply 
smashed to pieces, and combs scattered all 
over the yard. The five hives that had 
been smashed were from all parts of th 
yard, and it looked as though the bear or 
bears, seeing abundance in sight, had de 
cided to sample things and see if som: 
were choicer than srood 
had bites taken out here and there and 
no doubt the marauders had the time of 
their lives. A bear with two cubs had been 
seen in the vicinity of the apiary a few 
days before the raid and Mr. Abram 
thinks that it was a family party that 
was held at his place as there was evi 


others. combs 


denee of baby bears biting in the combs 
us well as the larger bites taken out by 
mamma bear. 

He 
save little of the combs, though he did 
salvage a lot of the bees. Strange to say 


went over the wreckage but could 


he recovered four queens out of the five 
kept 
watch for two nights, but saw nothing out 
of the ordinary. When he wrote me last 
he stated that each night he had kept a 
lantern burning in the apiary. Bees hav: 


In company with a neighbor they 


been at that location for many years and 
nothing like that has ever happened lx 
J. L, Byer, Markham, Ontario, 


fore. 
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HEE Heads of Grain from Different Fields 





Displaying 
Honey Sells It 


Some merchants, who 
believe in having their 
eanned peaches and cof- 
fee out where one can see it, put their 
honey on some dusty, out-of-the-way shelf 
with the result that sales are not good. 
Some of these merchants are men who are 
recognized as leaders in their business. 
Funny, isn’t it? When honey is given its 
rightful place beside other high grade 
merchandise, there is nice movement.— 
Harold Runge, Oak, Nebraska. 


—- Ao 


Placing Bee The time taken for bees 
Escapes to leave the supers 

through a bee-escape de- 
pends on the kind of bees and the tem- 
perature. When the super is crowded with 
bees, careful smoking to drive a good 
portion of them down before placing the 
escape will free them of bees much sooner 
than if the escape had been placed under 
without. Whenever bees are not inclined 
to leave a super the trouble will gener- 
ally be found in brood being there; re 
move it in such eases, then the bees will 
soon leave.—A. C. Gilbert, East Avon, 


N. Y. 
—a AA oo 


Scarcity of Wild Insects I have visited a 
for Pollination number of sod- 

mulehed or- 
chards, making some observations in re- 
gard to the flight of other insects, and 
much to my surprise the ratio of other 
insects to honeybees is very small. As a 
matter of facet, we find one wild insect to 
every 100 to 200 honeybees. I am just be- 
ginning to wonder if this may be due to 
the extreme drouth of last season. As it 
happens, these orchards were in the drouth 
area. It will be interesting to note just 
what other observers will find in their 
observations of this.—Chas. A. Reese, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 


—2 A oc 
Milk Fed Last winter a friend leaving 
Bees town asked me to take over a 
colony of bees. A quick exami 
nation early in March showed a weak 
colony with little or no honey or pol 


len and there was a little brood in two 


or three combs. Each day a small glass 
jar with perforated top invert- 
ed over the opening in the inner cover; 
this jar contained about half a teacup 
full of fresh milk into which about one- 
third of its bulk of granulated sugar had 
been dissolved and the whole heated luke- 
warm. The first day the proffered food 
was but little patronized, on the second 
day most of the food had been taken 
down, and daily after that the bees ap- 
peared quite eager for it, taking it all 
down and greeting the arrival of a fresh 
supply with considerable excitement. This 
was continued until the blossoming of the 
soft maples and fruit trees. Examination 
on May 15 showed eight combs of brood 
and the necessity of adding a second 
brood-chamber. Had the colony been left 
to its own devices it is doubtful whether 
it would have amounted to much. With 
the milk and sugar it built up remarkably 


was 


fast—W. A. Rowland, Weston, Ontario, 
Canada. 

— A os 
Honey and Goat’s The writer and his 
Milk for Children family have used no 


other kind of milk 
than goat’s milk for about 15 years; and, 
as no other sweetening besides honey is 
commonly used in the diet of this family, 
the experience ought to be valuable in 
testimony of the perfect blending of 
goat’s milk and honey in the daily diet. 
Not only do these two articles of diet 
blend perfectly; but, as far as this fam 
ily is concerned, they furnish its princi 
pal nutriment, and have done so for many 
years. 

Parents who have access to pure honey 
and goat’s milk may consider themselves 
possessed of an almost ideal diet for their 
children. Goat’s milk is closest to human 
milk in composition. The latter contains 
about 2 per cent more sugar. For that rea 
son, goat’s milk should be slightly sweet- 
ened for infant feeding; and it also has 
to be diluted for very young babies. The 
easy digestibility of both honey and 
goat’s milk make them to be especially 
adapted to the diet of infants and growing 
children. This statement applies to chil- 
dren between the ages of two hours to 
eighty, or a hundred and twenty, years.~ 


Robert B. McCain, Lompoc, Calif. 
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Why Grocer Pushes One grocer who has 
Honey Sales consistently pushed 

honey sales said he 


did it for First, he has a 
half dozen beekeepers who are good cus 
tomers and he wants to sell all the honey 
he ean for them. Second, there is a fair 
profit to be secured in selling honey, while 


these reasons: 


sugar is generally handled at a loss. Third, 
by using honey as a leader, he is different 
from other grocers in his town, These are 
the grocers we must co-operate with more 
and more. They are successfully meeting 
chain store competition because they have 
the business methods 
chain organizations use.—Wesley Foster, 


already adopted 


Boulde - Colorado. 


—19 Aa wo 


The existing condi 
tions commonly call 
ed the 


may result in some good after all. It will 


Results of Business 
Depression 
depression 


direct more serious attention to profitable 
marketing operations. While prices of 
honey are not satisfactory, yet the con 
ditions will result in more efficient pro 
duction and more careful attention to the 
marketing of the product. It has been 
shown very definitely to producers in this 
state the past year that it is possible to 
increase the local consumption profitably 
to the production possibilities. Properly 
direeted efforts on the part of careful pro 
dueers will do a great deal to relieve the 


market situation.—F. B. Paddock, Ames, 
Iowa. 
—2 A os 
Honey for I have been a subscriber of 
Health Gleanings for some forty-five 
years and have read with 


pleasure and benefit many articles pub 
lished in it. I have noticed lately articles 
on honey as a medicinal sweet. My mother 
and her sister died with tubereulosis and 
my health was poor, so our old family doe 
tor advised me to go to Florida and to eat 
all the honey I could. I came here in 1883, 
homesteaded eighty acres of land, bought 
six log gums of bees, transferred them to 
movable hives and increased them to 100 
colonies. IT have continued to eat honey, 
using it on my cereal and other food. To 
day I am in my seventy-fourth year and 
am operating a twenty-acre farm and api 
ary of thirty colonies. I credit my health 
to Florida climate and the eating of lots 


of honey.—S. C. Corwin, Palmetto, Fla. 


N 
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Flavor More Important As a former back 
Than Color lot beekeeper in 


southern Ger 
many and for a number of years a reade1 
of Gleanings in Bee Culture,” it is rather 
difficult for me to realize how much th 
beekeepers of United States judge th 
quality of honey by its color. We are rath 
er accustomed to judge honey by its flavor, 
eolor being of secondary importance. In 
fact, the greenish-black pine honey of th 
Black Forest region always gets a highe 
price than any other honey. Beekeepers 
also inform the public that real honey al 
most always granulates, and, at bee and 
honey exhibitions, one can see the differ 
ent colors and granulated honeys side by 
side. Any reliable beekeeper of our local 
ity never has any trouble selling his crop 
and gets a price that ranges from 50 to 75 
per cent above the price of imported hon 
ey. However, they have small crops be 
cause of the land being so intensely cul 
tivated. The black bee is our favorite. 
A. Schiller, Chicago, Tl. 


— AA os 


Memorial to an 
Old Bee Master 


Lam very glad to trans 
mit the of a 
letter just received from 
Adamek, President of the Upper 
seekeepers’ Association, Hinden 


contents 


Mr. J. 
Silesia 
burg, Germany, requesting that the .ol 
lowing information be sent to all Ameri 
ean bee journals: 

“Mindful of the words of the poet, th« 
place which a good man enters is conse 
erated. The Upper Silesia Beekeepers’ As 
sociation is to place a tablet carrying his 
likeness in the house at Lowkowitz, near 
Kreutzburg, the old 
Doctor Dzierzon, died and place this in 
it, ‘In this Doctor 
Dzierzon, the greatest bee investigator of 


where bee-master, 


scription on house 
all times and of all peoples, died on Octo 
1906.’ The artist’s sketch of this 
memorial tablet is completed, and afte: 


ber 26, 


successful financing will be carried out in 
bronze by the Gleiwitz Foundry. In order 
to make possible this special honor to our 
world renowned old master we are asking 
that suitable he 
made and sent to Mr. Auras, Freundstras 
12, Gleiwitz, Oberschlesien, Germany 
The estimated of the memorial tab 
let is in the neighborhood of 1300 to 1500 
In 


memorial contributions 
se 


cost 


300 marks are 
the grave of th« 
old master who died 25 years ago.” Jas 
I. Hambleton, Washington, D. C. 


marks. addition neces 


sary in order to restore 
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| ~ Bees, Men and Things ~ 

1 (You may find it here) “a 





“T have taken and read Gleanings in 
Bee Culture ever since A. I. Root was a 
voung man. I started in the bee business 
in 1870 in Wisconsin.”—R. A. Morgan, 
Clay County, 8S. D. 


“We have a late honey flow here lasting 
from about June 18 or 20 to August 20 or 
September 1. Two years ago, I got a super 
of, honey after September 1.”—J. B. Gil- 
bert, Cherokee County, Iowa. 





“My father-in-law and brother-in-law 
use honey as a belt dressing in a sawmill 
to keep the belt from slipping. They have 
only praise for its use in that way.”— 
C. 8. MeReynolds, Clearwater County, 
Minn. 


“T have kept bees for over 35 years, 
first in northeastern Indiana, then in 
Michigan, and finally in southwestern Mis- 
souri. I still have a longing for the merry 
hum of the bees and the wonderful prod 
uct of the hive.”—S. Farrington, Craw 
ford County, Kans. 


“T am 87 years of age and have read 
Gleanings in Bee Culture for many years. 
| will have to eall a halt on beekeeping, 
hut I still keep one swarm. While I feel 
the infirmities of age creeping on, I write 
this letter without the aid of glasses.” 
John S. Adams, Los Angeles, Calif. 


“T sold out my bee business five years 
ago and for three years did not have any 
bees. I moved to my present location two 
years ago and built up five colonies from 
which I have taken 306 sections this year, 
besides inereasing to seven.”—G. L. El 
dridge, Highland County, Ohio. 


“From May 8 to 31, my seale hive gain- 
ed exactly 100 pounds, This is considered 
good for tulip poplar. Sourwood will bloom 
unusually heavy, but usually we do not 
get a erop of honey from both tulip pop- 
lar and sourwood the same year. About 
one-fourth of my colonies swarmed.”—T. 
C, Asher, Campbell County, Va. 


“T have one apiary in which skunks 
ire liable to weaken the colonies. Last 
year I purchased some fresh-ground ham- 
berger steak, mixed it with strychnine 
and placed a little ball of it under the 
front of the hives, and found four dead 
skunks. This ended the trouble.”—D. E. 
Lhommedieu, Story County, Lowa. 


“Stocks of honey of our local apiaries 
are all cleaned up, and quite a lot was 
imported last winter. Last season in my 
inspection work I found only two cases 
of American foul brood in the northern 
part of the state, which does not hurt the 
feelings of our local beekeepers much,” 
B. Hosley, St. Lawrence County, N. Y. 
“The block for the 
honey business is that the retail price is 
too high. Some retailers sell sugar at a loss 
and try to make it up on honey. Many 
stores hide the honey under the counter 
and wait for the customer to call for it 
in order to sell a lot of half-dead stock 
of jams that nobody wants.” 
Edwards, Imperial County, Calif. 


worst stumbling 


Geo. T. 


“T am of the opinion that the re-intro 
duction of frames with the long-horned 
top-bars is responsible for a considerable 
increase in profanity among beekeepers 
in northern Indiana 
sometimes come into possession of some 


and elsewhere. We 
of these when acquiring bees from neigh 
which them (1 
mean the frames) or consign them to a 
fiery furnace.”—E, 8. Miller, Porter Coun 
ty, Ind. 


bors in ease we dehorn 


“Hon. Edwin L. Gavin, Sanford, N. C., 
has had his popularity extended to the 
bees. Three of the large columns on the 
front of his Sanford residence have been 
appropriated by as many swarms of bees. 
On May 29 last Mr. Gavin collected rent. 
A bee man, with the aid of a fire warden 
and a couple of deputy sheriffs, lowered 
one of the and about 
100 pounds of honey. A crowd collected. 
The bees resented the intrusion and scat 
tered people right and left.”—-L. H. Me 
Donald, Harnett County, N. C. 


columns removed 


“We have our bee problems here, quite 
different in 
have to meet. For instance, swarms are 
loath to stay in the hives and not infre 
quently leave the queen, dead or alive, if 
she can not go with the bees. They are 
considered a pest here as swarms go into 


many cases from those you 


roofs, chests of drawers, pianos and other 
(convenient to them) places. Motor cars 
are their favorite haunt. The Ford people 
tell me that they constantly have cars 
brought to them to be freed from a swarm. 
As these bees are very vicious, the job is 


unpleasant.”—-B. G. Duffy, 8S. Rhodesia. 
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BEEKEEPING IN ENGLAND 
Upper: White clover grows well on the Gloucestershire Lias and Oolite and furnishes the main 
and most reliable honey harvest. Lower: A way-side Cotswold apiary. This apiary on ‘‘Honeycombe 
Leaze’’ farm is noted for the deliciousness of its sainfoin honey which granulates with remarkable 
whiteness. 
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Beginners’ Experiences---All Kinds 





| By O. N. Looker | 





A Doctor of Philosophy’s Philosophy on 
Bees 
Dr. C. L. Doyle, pastor of Hazel Park 
Baptist church, Detroit, is a beekeeper as 
well as a Doctor of Philosophy. Some of 
Dr. Doyle’s philosophical 
are: “Bees are temperamental 


observations 

happy and 
pleasant today, sour and mean tomorrow; 
while bee stings are not a practical cure 
for rheumatism, they are a cure for wrin 
kles in the face for at least a whole day; 
hees are not religious—work all day Sun 
days, rob their neighbors, sting 


deceitful 


without 
provoeation and are about it, 
too.” 

It was in the spring of 1929 that Dr. 
Doyle got his first colony of bees. That 
colony the first season produced two su 
pers of comb honey and cast a swarm 
which the Doctor hived. During the early 
part of the season of 1930, he bought two 
queens and inereased his two colonies to 
four. Later in the season both old colonies 
threw off 


hived. At the elose of the season his two 


swarms, and these too 


were 
colonies had grown to six and produced 
two supers of comb honey. These six eolo 
nies were packed for winter in “tarred 
paper” and all came through o. k. Last 
spring Dr. Doyle bought two queens, di 
vided two of his strongest colonies, and 
captured the swarms from two others. So 
he now has 10 colonies and “sitting pret 
tv.” However, just naturally a Reverend 
Doctor and Dr. 


Dovle aint, that is, not 


knows about angels 


know s bees just 


every day. 


His “First Good Lesson.” 
Horwath has 


A. J. 


bees at his 


seven colonies of 
Natchez Avenue, 
Chieago. He is a carpenter and has al 


home on 


ways been interested in bees. He secures 
about 75 pounds of honey on an average 
from each colony. He tells of a rather un 
happy experience in his first days of bee 
keeping due to lack of any instruction in 
beekeeping. He got his first bees as soon 
as he had his house built. The bees went 
right to work and by July 4 he discovered 
considerable honey in the brood chamber. 
He wanted that honey and wanted it 
right away. So he extracted it, leaving the 
combs outside over night. Early the next 


morning, before the bees would be awake, 
as he thought, he proceeded to restore the 
combs to the hives. His trust in the bees’ 
being “asleep” led him to neglect putting 
on a veil. Well, the righteously indignant 
bees were not sleeping at all when he took 
off the cover of the first hive, but were 
ready to charge en masse, which they did. 
Horwath dropped the and 
made for the basement of his house where 
his wife, with the assistance of 
hose, him. In faet, he 
sprinkled him till he “come back to life.” 
He ealls this his “first good lesson.” The 


hive eover 
a garden 


reseued savs she 


next lessons he began getting from a be 
ginner’s book that he at once bought. To 
day he is a successful bee 


happy and 


keeper within the limits of a great city. 


Got His Bees from Squirrel Houses 

George B. Dowden, who lives in a sub 
urb of Rochester, N. Y., is a revived bee 
keeper. Twenty years or more ago he had 
kept spring 
bees returned, and he bought a two-pound 


bees. Last the longing for 
package. Shortly afterward a near-by es 
tate owner asked Mr. Dowden to come to 
his place and remove two “families” ot 
that had 
squirrel houses of his which were firmly 
nailed in the crotches of feet 
above the ground. Not the easiest place in 


bees taken possession of two 


trees 25 


the world to get bees. Besides altitude of 
their homes, these bees were hybrids. But 
Mr. Dowden and his son tackled the job. 
They got the squirrel houses out of the 
trees into larger boxes made by nailing 
two hive bodies together. “I left them in 
their old box inside the hive bodies,” Mr. 
Dowden says, “and added a super of foun 
dation on top. About 10 days later [ set 
the super down on the bottom-board, 
drummed the bees out of the old box into 
it, cut the best of the brood comb to fit 
the frames—-four in all—and filled up the 
rest of a super with frames of foundation 
Now, 


which I put on above an excluder. 


just two months later, we have three su 


pers on and everything going fine.” Mr. 
D. says that the bees are bringing in a lot 
of honey, and that the Dowdens are going 
to have some honey to eat unless all signs 
fail. 
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~ ~ Talks to Beginners 
Geo. S. Demuth 





Honey crop conditions throughout the 
United States and Canada are unusually 
spotted this year. While many localities 
have been favored with a good honey crop, 
many others have had failures or near 
failures. The problem of caring for the 
bees this month is, therefore, quite differ 
ent for localities having harvested a good 
crop of honey and for those in which there 
has been a crop failure. The problem is 
further complicated because in some lo 
ealities there is seldom a fall honey flow, 
while in others the greater portion of the 
honey crop is gathered after August 1. 

In the 
region of the northeastern portion of the 


white clover and alsike clover 


United States and Canada, the honey flow 
from these plants came to an abrupt end 
during the hot weather of early July, but 
where sweet clover is abundant, the bees 
continued to store well through the month. 
However, in this region, the honey flow 
from sweet clover usually slows down o1 
ceases in late July or early August, al- 
though timely rains sometimes cause this 
plant to yield nectar in a moderate degree 
the month of August. In the 
flow 


throughout 
buekwheat from 
buckwheat 


ealities having an abundance of fall flow 


region, the honey 


begins this month, and in lo 
ers, such as goldenrod, swamp Spanish 
needle, and many other fall flowers, the 
fall honey flow may begin some time this 
month. In many localities, however, there 
is a dearth of nectar during this month 


which makes it necessary to handle the 
bees carefully for they behave in quite 
a different manner when there is a dearth 


of nectar than when there is a honey flow. 


Taking Off Early Crop Before Fall Flow 

Where the honey flow has already ceas 
ed, or nearly so, the early-gathered honey 
should be taken off before the bees begin 
storing from fall flowers, since the honey 
from fall flowers is usually darker in color 
and quite different in flavor. Comb-honey 
supers especially should be watched care 
fully toward the close of the season and 
the honey taken off promptly as soon as 
possible after most of the sections have 
been finished. If comb-honey supers are 
left on the hive too long, the bees not 
only discolor the surface of the cappings 
with propolis, but also propolize the see 
tions and the super parts, making it a dis 
agreeable job to serape them. If the honey 


flow closes abruptly, and the bees begin 
taking unsealed honey from the outside 
rows of sections, all the comb-honey su 
pers should be taken off and the finished 
sections sorted out. If there is a dearth 
of nectar, the unfinished sections should 
not be put back on the hive, but if the 
bees are still storing a little honey, as 
from sweet clover, it is often possible to 
have most of the sections completed by 
giving the supers of unfinished sections 
back to those colonies which are doing the 
best work in finishing. 

In localities having a fall honey flow, 
saved to 
be put back on the hives when the fall 
honey flow begins. Finally, at the close of 


the unfinished sections may be 


the season, there will be some unfinished 
seetions which ean be sorted, the heaviest 
being saved to use at home or sold to 
neighbors. Those having but little honey 
can be placed in frames and the honey 
extracted or they may be put “n the hive 
during a dearth of nectar to induce thi 
hees to remove the honey. In the latter 
case, it is necessary to unecap the sealed 
portion in order to induee the bees to take 


the honey out. 


Harvesting Extracted Honey 

Honey that is to be extraeted should by 
left on the hives until it is well ripened 
Some beekeepers leave it for two or thre« 
weeks after the close of the main honey 
flow. It is not necessary to wait until all 
the honey is sealed before extracting. In 
fact, the bees often leave small patches 
unsealed even though the supers are left 
on the hive for several weeks after th 
close of the honey flow. If the weather is 
hot and dry, the honey will improve by 
leaving it on the hive for some time afte 
most of it has been sealed. 

Those who have only a few supers of 
honey to extract should choose a day wher 
the weather is warm and have the extrae 
tor ready to run before any honey is take 
off. The honey 


as soon as possible after it is taken from 


should then be extracted 


the hives since it comes out of the combs 
cleaner when it still has the warmth of 
the hive. As it comes from the extractor, 
the honey strained through 
cheesecloth to remove all particles of wax 


should be 


and foreign matter. Those who do not 


have a honey tank into which the honey 


can be strained can run it into vessels, 
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without straining, then after the extract- 
ing is finished the extractor itself can be 
used as a honey tank and strainer by tak- 
ing out the reel, cleaning the can thorough- 
ly, then tying over the top a piece of 
cheesecloth and pushing it down in the 
center so that it will be bowl-shaped. The 
honey can then be poured carefully 
through the cheesecloth to strain it and 
finally drawn off into pails or jars, if for 
immediate sale, or into 60-pound cans if 
it is to be stored. 


Storing and Marketing Honey 

Comb honey should be stored in a warm, 
dry room since it is inclined to absorb 
moisture from the atmosphere if stored in 
a damp place. The supers can be piled in 
tight piles, provided the honey is well 
ripened and the room in which it is stored 
is dry. In order to prevent damage to comb 
honey by the wax moth the honey should 
thus be left in the supers for about two 
weeks, then fumigated in order to kill any 
larvae of the wax moth that may be pres- 
ent. This can be done by means of ecarbon- 
bisulphide, which can be obtained in 
pound eans at drug stores. To fumigate, 
place a shallow pan on top of the upper 
super, place an empty super over it, then 
pour one ounce of carbon bisulphide into 
the pan if there are six supers in the pile. 
For any other number use a proportionate 
amount. A few hours later, the supers 
ean be repiled in order to let the fumes 
of the carbon bisulphide escape. 

In preparing comb honey for market, 
the propolis should be scraped from the 
edges of the section. This can best be done 
when the weather is cool. Comb honey pro 
dueers use a special seraping knife for 
this purpose, and care must be taken to 
prevent gouging the knife into the honey. 
The sections are then ready to be placed 
into cartons and these in turn into ship 
ping eases if the honey is to be sold to 
dealers. 

Extracted honey is usually sold locally 
in 5-pound friction-top pails although 
some pack it in ordinary fruit jars. When 
extracted honey is sold direet to consum 
ers who will use it before cold weather, 
it is not necessary to heat it to prevent 
granulation. As a rule, it does not granu 
late until the arrival of cool weather. 

Care of Extracting Combs 

It is usually well to wait until evening 
before giving the combs that have had 
the honey extracted from them back to 
the bees, since giving them during the 
day considerable ex 


sometimes causes 
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citement among the bees and may result 
in robbing. The safest place to store the 
combs during the remainder of the sum- 
mer is on the hives so the bees can pro- 
tect them from the wax moths. In fact, in 
the extreme South, some beekeepers leave 
the combs on the hives during the winter. 
Care of Colonies in August 

It is important to keep in mind that the 
first step in the preparation of colonies 
for winter is to be taken this month. The 
worker bees that now constitute the col- 
ony will die of old age before winter be- 
gins, or they will be too old to be of any 
value to the colony. Therefore, the bees 
which live through the winter must be 
reared in August and September in the 
North and during September and October 
in the South. Thus it is highly important 
that the normal amount of brood rearing 
shall take place during these periods. To 
make sure of this, see that every colony 
has a vigorous queen (preferably reared 
this year), and see that every colony has 
an abundance of honey throughout these 
periods. 

When producing extracted honey, it is 
advisable to leave one filled super on the 
hive unless in a locality where there is a 
dependable fall honey flow. In producing 
comb honey, many beekeepers so manage 
as to have an extracting super filled with 
honey for each colony which is put on 
the hive as soon as the comb-honey supers 
have all been removed. 

Preparing for Fall Honey Flow 

Beginners who are not familiar with 
the nectar resources of their neighbor- 
hoods should watch the this 
month for indications of a fall honey flow. 


colonies 


If extracted honey was produced during 
the early honey flow, the supers of empty 
left on the 
catch the fall honey. Those who have pro 


combs are simply hives to 
duced comb honey will do well to give an 
upper story filled with empty combs or 
frames of foundation, if the colonies need 
more room fall honey. If 
are well filled with fall honey, this upper 
story can be left on for winter and spring 
stores. As a rule, it is advisable to 
produce comb honey during a fall honey 
the few 
a market for fall honey in see 


to store these 


not 


flow except in localites where 
there is 
tions. In no case should comb honey supers 
be given during a fall honey flow unless 
the bees are gathering enough nectar to 
cause them to build comb readily. This 
also applies to extracting supers contain 
ing only frames of foundation. 
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Honeyed Food After Fifty 
At the honey demonstrations given dur- 
ing the past two years, particularly at 


national conventions and food shows, I 
have constantly met peo 
ple who said: “You 


know, my doctor has ad 
vised me to eat honey 
and no sugar,” or “Our 
family 
when one passes the fifty 


physician says 
mark, honey is the sweet 
to eat,” or “I’m supposed 
to eat 
sugar, according to physician’s instruc 
tions, but I don’t 
And so on. 

No less than 500 middle aged folks told 
me that two to three 
years, so I have been investigating a bit 





honey as my 


know how to use it.” 


during the past 


to determine just why honey is the most 


satisfactory form of sugar for persons 


this age. Sometimes the individ 


around g 


uals have been about thirty-five and then 

again they have been sixty and seventy 

five, but the majority around fifty. 
After asking 


sulting dietitians, and 


a number of doctors, con 
reading seven of 
the reeommended books on nutrition, I un 
derstand better just why honey is so par 
folks fifty o1 


good for more, Of 


ticularly g 


course, it is good for us regardless of ou 
ige; you have read, its adaptation to in 


‘ . 
ant feedu vy, 


pre-school children, the en 
ergy age, and the adolescent age. I hope 
etive 


chil 


ou are enthusiastic about its attra 


ness in food services for growing 


dren 


But coming back to the fifty-year ones, 
ve must first realize that some men and 
women are older at fifty than others at 


seventy After the first twenty-five years, 


or the period of growth, the body tends 


venty-five or thirty vears to 


keep ata fairly steady 


for another t 
weight, sometimes 
au variation of only a few pounds in a 


quarter of a century. Individuals who 


maintain more or less of a constant weight 
to their museu 
should be. 


according to the amount 
to be 


their fuel intake 
That is as it 
Stoke the furnaces 


of heat that 


| 
regulate 
ila 


lar activities 


furnace is asked 


gy ’ 
going 


to give, During our active years we refer 


to overwork as the cause of the many of 
our difficulties where, as a matter of truth, 


we will find the real cause to be faulty 


nutrition, disregard of hygienic laws, or 
constipation poisons. The conditions do 
not permit one to stand a severe strain 
and the result is a “breakdown” which is 
really not caused by overwork but rathe1 
by the condition we were in before the 
extra work was required. 

At fifty a man or woman may still be 
vigorous in mind and body. You know 
many of them in that class as do I, but we 
know too that, at this age, in the major 
ity of cases the muscular activity has de 
creased from what it was at thirty. At 
this age men and women walk when for 
merly they ran, or they ride many times 
when they should walk. Men are 
content to watch the ball game than take 


more 


part, and women will watch their daugh 
ters dance and swim with more gratifiea 
tion than to actually dance or swim them 
selves. 

With this decrease in muscular activity 
there is a gradual slowing up of internal 
processes requiring fuel for their main 
tenance. Thus with the advancing years 
the need for food gets less. But we must 
not forget that appetites may be as keen 
as ever, there is just as much desire fr 
flavorful before 
the eating habits started i: 


and food as and 
often 


the active years are unconsciously follow 


tasty 


very 


ed, Unfortunately, too, in many cases at 
the age of fifty, sixty, and up more wealth 
has been acquired which is manifested in 
homes by the setting of a mor 
table. The food in 
cases like this are not based on necessity 
and the food 
fuel expenditure. 


many 
sumptuous desire for 
intake is greater than the 


One of the commonly reported diffieul 
ties in real old age is the lessened or com 
plete lack of power of mastication, If food 
fermentation is 


can not be masticated, 


likely to result. Crisp toast, zweibach, 
Melba toast softened in milk, soup, cocoa, 
coffee, or tea are fine Thoroughly cooked 
cereals and baked potatoes are also good 
sources of energy foods. Sugars are valu 
able but in most eases they can not be 
taken that’s 


the big reason why honey is being recom 


without fermentation and 
mended by physicians and Spr elalists who 
really understand what kind of sugar hon 
ey is. The majority of old people are very 
fond of sweets Lam told, and can eat con 


siderable amounts to advantage if fermen 
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tation can be eliminated. And so, old 
people can have their sweets in the form 
if honey and overcome this difficulty. 

Then there is more difficulty at this 
age in keeping the body comfortably 
warm due to the metabolism disturbances 
which go hand in hand with sedentary liv 
ing. This is another reason why honey is 
better than other sugars. One specialist 
recommends hot milk drinks, hot tea and 
hot malted milks, all honey sweetened and 
honey flavored, between meals. Hot liq 
uids are helpful for most old folks drink 
too little. 

Reports indicate that old people sleep 
better when they have been provided with 
of nourishment late in the 
evening or when they waken in the night. 
Here again a hot drink 
with several crackers lightly spread with 
honey. Sometimes food is necessary before 
arising in the Honey 
erackers or graham crackers with fruit 
juice are very desirable for this require 
ment. 

With these 


recognizes a 


some form 


is recommended 


morning. spread 


extra in-between meals, one 
diet that of the 
growing youngsters in the pre-school age 
—five and six meals to the day and simi 
lar types of food in the well-cooked cer 
eals, milk, fruit juices and well ripened 


similar to 


whole fruits, fruit purees, eggs, strained 
vegetables, the 
in the diet even though 


eereal deserts. There’s 
same simplicity 
the meals are at frequent intervals. Less 
building material 


stimulating hot drinks and foods are 


is required and more 
pel 
missible. Just as in the earlier years sim 
habits the 
foundation for good health. 


ple meals and moderate 


So many times our real pleasure in eat 


ing is sacrificed because when we first sit 


down 


our immediate mental reaction is, 
“Oh, shueks, | am on a diet and I ean’t 
have this and I ean’t have that.” Content 


ment or pleasant anticipation is the first 
important step in digestion, and, as in the 
diet for the pre-school child, so it must 
be for those past fifty. Not only for those 


but for evs rvbody regardle ss of age, 
“Happiness is the best appetizer.” Even 


though the older ones are on a restricted 


diet, their food combinations must be set 
before them in an attractive manner and 
flavor must not be omitted. With ow 
newer knowledge of nutrition this not 
only is possible but interesting. Just the 
very thought of having honey in the food 
service adds appetite appeal Older per 


sons are just as thrilled with an attractive 
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salad and dessert as the 
Dressing salads the honey way is not dif 
ficult and, too, some of the simplest des 
serts become masterpieces through the 


drizzling of honey and a few extra gar 


younger ones. 


nishes of fresh fruits. 

Before giving a few honey suggestions 
that some of my fifty-year-old friends are 
fond of, I 
George Jacobson, Kaukauna, 


particularly wish to present 
Wisconsin. 


He is a beekeeper, apiary inspector, offi 

















George Jacobson, a real honey cook. 


cer in the Wisconsin State Beekeepers 
Association, but more than all, he is a 
real honey cook. Interested folks from 
miles and miles come to Mr. Jacobson’s 


home not only to see how his honey is ex 
tracted, pailed or bottled, but also to get 


his honey recipes and sample his honey 


caramel cake, honey doughnuts, honey 
cookies and honey preserves. For a num 


ber of years he has received blue ribbons 
on his honey cakes and preserves at fairs 
His reputation as a honey cook has spread 
to the extent that the county agent of his 


county asked him in March to accompany 


their home demonstration agent and ac 
tually demonstrate how he used honey in 
baking and cooking. When he told the 


county agent he was too old, the county 


agent replied that that was a pretty poor 
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exeuse from one who had taken three 
blue ribbons on honey baking at the 


Northeastern Wisconsin Fair last fall and 
who took the blue ribbon five consecutive 
years at the Outagamie County mid-win 
ter fair. 

Then, Mr. Jacobson has been doing a 
special piece of work with mothers and 
their babies in giving them special for 
mulas that tell how honey may be used 
in the infant’s diet. Since the mothers 
have tried honey in their infant feeding 
formulas, Mr. Jacobson reports some very 
favorable testimonials. 

[I can’t tell you exactly how old Mr. 
Jacobson but I know he is past fifty. 
I know he practices what he preaches, for 
in the twelve years I have known him he 
has always been enthusiastic in his honey 
work. I know, too, that he is one of those 
who at past 50 is more active and in bet- 
ter health than some at 35. The past five 
years particularly has seen Mr. Jacobson 


18, 


radiate a honey-consciousness that is con- 
tagious for in a recent letter he wrote: 

“T wish you could see the crowd I have 
at my place at times when I demonstrat« 
how to bake with honey, and believe me, 
they like the flavor of honey in cakes, 
cookies, fried cakes and pies; lots of them 
are using honey in their baking now.” 

Here are some of the recipes Mr. Jacob- 
son has sent us and a few that my older 
friends are particularly fond of: (The 
recipes marked with a * are from Mr. 
Jacobson). 


*A Light Honey Cake—% cup milk, % tea- 


spoon salt, 2 eggs, % cup amaizo oil, 2 cups 
flour, 1 teaspoon vanilla, 3 teaspoons baking 
powder, 1 cup honey. Put milk in bowl, add 
eges well beaten, amaizo oil, honey and vanilla 
Mix well. Sift dry ingredients and add to the 
liquid mixture, Mix thoroughly. Spread about 
one inch thick in pan and bake in moderate 
oven (375° F.). Raisins or chopped nuts may 


be added which will improve the cake 
*Honey Apple Cookies—4 tablespoons short 
ening, 3 teaspoons baking powder, 1 cup honey 
2 eggs, 2 cups flour, % teaspoon salt, % cup 
milk, 1 cup fine cut apples or grated apples 
Cream shortening and honey together. Add milk 
eggs. Mix well, sift one cup flour 
baking powder and salt. Then add cup of 
cut or grated apples. Mix well, add bal 
of flour to mixture. Mix well, roll out % 
inch thick on floured board, cut with cookie 
cutter. Bake in hot oven about 12 minutes 
*Honey Drop Cakes—-1 cup honey, % 
butter, % cup sugar, 1 lemon, 2 eggs, 3 cups 
flour, 1 teaspoon soda. Grate the rind of lemon 
and mix with the other ingredients, adding 3 
tablespoons lemon juice. Separate the yolks 
and whites of eggs, beat and add separately 
Drop the dough by teaspoons, on a butter pan 

and bake in moderate oven 

*Honey Caramel Sauce—'™ 


and beaten 
with 
finely 


ance 


eup 


cup honey, ! 


cup brown sugar, 1 tablespoon corn starch 
heaping teaspoon butter. Blend cornstarch with 
brown sugar, add honey and butter. Put on 
stove, stir continually so as not to allow to 


burn until sugar is melted. Add 1 cup hot wa 
ter, Stir till thick and smooth and add teaspoon 
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vanilla. For cake or pie filling add another ! 
tablespoon corn starch. 

*Honey Cocoanut Cookies—%, cup shorten 
ing, 2 cups fresh grated cocoanut, 1 egg, % cup 
milk, 4% teaspoon lemon extract, 3 teaspoons 
baking powder, 1% cups flour, % cup honey 
% teaspoon salt. Cream shortening, add sugar 
and honey. Beat egg, and lemon; mix in milk 
slowly. Add flour, baking powder and salt which 
has been sifted together. Add cocoanut. The 
batter should be quite stiff. Drop by small 
spoonfuls on greased pan. Do not smooth over 
but allow space for spreading. Bake in moderate 
oven 15 or 20 minutes. 


*Honey Ginger Cookies 


% cup dark honey 


1 teaspoon ginger, % cup hot water, % cup 
brown sugar, 1 tablespoon lemon juice, 2% 
cups flour (add more flour if needed), 1 tea 


spoon salt, % cup amaizo oil, 1 teaspoon soda 
1 teaspoon baking powder. Mix honey and 
sugar together. Add salt, soda, baking powder 
and ginger. Mix thoroughly. Add liquids, mix 
ing after each addition. Lastly add flour, mix 
and chill. Roll very thin on floured board. Cut 
with cookie cutter. Bake on bake tin in hot 
oven 7 to 10 minutes. 

*Honey Egg Nog—1 or 2 eggs, 2 to 4 table 
spoons honey, 1 quart of milk. Beat with rotary 
egg-beater until very light, add to quart of cold 
milk. Mix well and drink as desired. 


Breakfast Delight (Individual Service) —Pre 
pare oranges by removing skin and all mem 
brane. Dice pulp. Serve chilled in sherbet 


glasses, adding to each glass 2 tablespoons of 
2 tablespoon 


fresh cream mixed with from 1 to 2 
strained honey. 

Fruit Salad Dressing—-1 cup honey, % cup 
lemon juice, % cup hot water, % cup olive oil 
paprika. Blend honey with hot water, add lemon 
juice, paprika, stir with egg beater, add oil and 
beat more. 

Honey Raspberry Delight—-2 cups fresh rasp 
berries mixed with % cup honey. Pour this 
mixture over chilled honey custard molds. Gar 
nished with honey meringue. 


TOLD BY THE JAY 
(Continued from page 494.) 
honey after being baked in a 

could both be put in one cup. 
The experiment was a failure, 
would try again. Evidently I had not lo 
eated the proper ingredients. 
After a long search |] something 
that must be soda wrapped up in a piece 
of paper. I tried it 
biscuits and at least had the satisfaction 
of finding that the biscuits did not di 
minish in stature baked, 
they did not inflate as much as could be 
desired. They at least held their 
was hungry and ate a few which promptly 


biscuit 
so | 


leavening 
found 
in some 


brown mor< 


when even if 


own, | 


satisfied my appetite. I went back to the 
hotel and, after long waiting, the week 
passed. 

When my wife returned, she began a 
general overhauling of the kitchen. On 
of the asked 
“Have you seen anything of the silver 


first things she me was, 


polish?” “Was it wrapped up in a piece 
of brown paper?” I gasped. Upon being 
informed that it was, I said I had used it 
in making biscuits. “And you ate them?” 
“And I ate them.” Her only comment was, 


“You certainly are a polished cook.” 
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Just News 


Editors 


Fhe * 





“Beekeeping in Pennsylvania,” is the 
title of a new bulletin published by the 
Pennsylvania State College, State Col- 
lege, Pa. 

The New Hampshire Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation will hold its summer meeting at 
Durham on August 13. Dr. E. F. Phillips 
and Allen Latham are the principal speak 
ers. 

The Amended California Inspection Act 
recently signed by the governor of Calli- 
fornia invests properly authorized state 
inspectors with power to burn colonies 
having American foul brood. 

According to newspaper statements, the 
Corn Products Refining Co. was recently 
fined $5000 for participation in a conspir- 
acy to violate the prohibition law by sell- 
ing corn sugar for making illegal liquor. 

Chas. D. Blaker, veteran apiary inspec- 
tor of Minnesota, has retired from active 
duty. Dr. A. G. Ruggles, State Entomolo- 
gist, University Farm, St. Paul, has taken 
over the work of apiary inspection for 
Minnesota. 


One of the most comprehensive books 
on beekeeping that has reached the Edi- 
desk recently is “Traite Complet 
d@’Apiculture,” by E. Alphandery, of La 
Gazette Apicole, a French bee journal pub- 
lished at Montfavet, France. 


tor’s 


Mr. ©. O. Yost, who has had charge of 
apiary inspection in Indiana for many 
years, was fatally injured in an automo- 
bile accident on July 3, and died on July 
6. Mr. Yost has been a prominent figure 
among Indiana beekeepers for 20 years 
or more. 

The summer picnic of the Empire State 
Honey Producers’ Association is to be 
held at the home of Governor Franklin D. 
Roosevelt at Hyde Park on Saturday, 
August 5. Dr. G. A. Rosch, eminent bee 
investigator of Germany, will be the prin- 
cipal speaker. 

The New Jersey Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion has published a report of the pro- 
ceedings of its last two annual meetings 
in a booklet recently issued. The report 
contains a large number of papers by 
prominent beekeepers, which makes a 
valuable addition to any beekeeping li- 
brary. Mr. E. G. Carr, Pennington, KR. du 
is seeretary-treasurer of this association. 


“The Romance of the Hive,” is the title 
of a new book by Frank C. Pellett, asso 
ciate editor of the American Bee Journal, 
and author of a long list of books on na 
ture studies and bees. The book contains 
about 200 pages and is copiously illus 
trated. 


The Missouri State Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation will hold its summer meeting on 
August 20 at Sedalia during State Fair 
week. Miss Fischer, of the American Hon- 
ey Institute, will demonstrate honey cook- 
ery at the fair during the week, and will 
be one of the speakers at the meetings. 

Dr. J. E. Eckert has resigned from his 
position as Associate Apiculturist, Bureau 
of Entomology, to take charge of teach- 
ing and research work in beekeeping for 
the University of California and the Cali- 
fornia Experiment Station. Mr. Eckert 
has been on leave of absence recently 
while completing some post-graduate work 
for a Ph. D. degree at the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, and is well prepared for his new 
work both by training and experience. 
He will be located at Davis, California. 

The Ohio State Beekeepers’ Association 
has arranged the following program for 
the meeting at Medina, Ohio, on August 6: 
Morning: 8:00-10:00, tour of the factory 
of The A. I. Root Company; 10:00-10:30, 
Prof. Russell Kelty, Michigan; 10:30- 
11:00, Prof. E. J. Anderson, Pennsylvania, 
“Requeening”; 11:00-11:30, Prof. Geo. H. 
Rea, Pennsylvania, “My Experience with 
Bees in Orchards”; 11:30-12:00, Morley 
Pettit, Canada, “Package Bees for the 
Orehard and Honey Producers.” After 
noon: 1:00-1:30, welcoming address, EF, R. 
Root; 1-30-2:00, Geo. S. Demuth, “Comb 
Honey Production”; 2:00-2:30, Dr. E. F. 
Phillips, New York, “Controlling Fermen 
tation and Granulation in Honey”; 2:30 
3:00, Prof. Milum, Illinois; 3:00-3:30, Fred 
W. Muth, Ohio; 3:30-4:00, business meet 
ing of the Association; 
box. On August 7, 
meeting will join in a tour of the prin 
cipal honey-producing both 
eastern and western Ohio. Arrangements 
have program at 
Medina on the evening of August 5. The 
Association has invited beekeepers of all 


4-5:30, question 
those attending the 


sections of 
made for a 


also been 


adjoining states to meet with Ohio bee- 
keepers at this summer meeting and tour, 
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Different Systems of Apiary Records 

Question.—Please discuss the different sys- 
tems of records for the apiary that are most 
useful.—Wm. P. Fritz, New Jersey. 

Answer.—Modern apiary management 
is tending more and more toward doing 
things in a wholesale manner, then mak- 
ing a record for the apiary instead of for 
the individual colonies. For instance, if 
the beekeeper clips the queen on his first 
visit to an out-apiary, he may make a sin- 
gle entry in his record book that queens 
in Yard No. 1 or Yard No. 2, as the case 
may be, were clipped on a certain date. 
Or he may make an entry to the effect that 
the queens were clipped and the first su- 
pers given. By better management, bee- 
keepers are now able to have their colo 
nies so nearly uniform that the same op- 
eration may be performed on practically 
all the colonies, thus making a single rec- 
ord sufficient. In the few exceptions 
where colonies may need special attention, 
the hives may be marked by laying a stick 
on the cover or setting a stake in front 
to call attention to the fact. A notation 
of the special attention required can then 
be made in a notebook for handy refer- 
ence so that the attention will be given 
at the proper time. 

Bees Cluster Below Frames 

Question.—Whenever I look in at the en- 
trance of the hive, I see a cluster of bees in 
the space below the frames. These bees appear- 
ed to do no work, while others are woulkien. 


What is the matter?—Lawrence Johnson, Min- 
nesota. 


Answer. 





It is not at all abnormal for 
bees to cluster below the frames as you 
describe, especially if nectar is scarce. 
During a rapid honey flow, most of these 
bees usually will disappear as more bees 
are needed in the fields. In some cases, 
bees stay at home because there is no 
room for storing nectar. When nectar is 
quite thin and abundant, the bees scatter 
it in vacant cells throughout the hive, 
each cell being only partly filled, in order 
to facilitate the ripening process. During 
a good honey flow, so much thin nectar 
may be brought into the hive during the 
forenoon that early in the afterncon there 
is no room for more, so the bees stay at 
home unless the beekeeper gives a super 
of empty combs when they may immedi 
ately again go to the fields. During a slow 
honey flow or during a dearth of nectar, 
the bees often eluster in this way and 
even on the outside of the hive instead 


of wasting their energy in a fruitless 
search for nectar. It often happens that 
a small percentage of the field bees are 
able to gather all of the nectar when 
nectar-bearing plants are scarce or when 
they are yielding sparingly. 
Moving to Sweet Clover in August 

Question.—I have an opportunity to move my 
bees to a sweet clover pasture, and am wonder 
ing if sweet clover yields sufficient nectar this 


late in the season to justify moving.—Roger 
M. Thomas, Ohio. 


Answer.—Some seasons sweet clover 
continues to yield fairly well during the 
month of August in your region, but as 
a rule, it can not be depended upon to 
furnish nectar in abundance after August 
1. However, if there is a dearth of nectar 
at your present location, it might be prof 
itable to move the bees even though the 
sweet clover yields sparingly, for it should 
result in the colonies being stronger and 
heavier in stores for winter. 


Removing Honey with Bee Escapes 
Question.—How long must the bee escape be 
left in place before the bees will be out of the 
super!—-E. J. Sanderson, New Hampshire. 
Answer.—This depends upon several 
factors. If there is a good honey flow at 
the time and the bees are working free- 
ly, the supers should be free from bees 
within five or six hours, but if there ir a 
dearth of nectar it may require 24 to 48 
hours for all the bees to leave. The pro 
cess can be greatly hastened by smoking 
part of the bees down before putting the 
bee escape in place. 
Extracting Before Honey Is Sealed 
Question.—More than half of my supers have 
from five to twenty pounds of unsealed honey 
Some of this honey I can easily shake out of 
the combs. Do you think it would be all right 
to mix this with that which was sealed, or 


would this result in fermentation’—J. E. Ans 
ley, Michigan. 


Answer.—As a rule, honey that is to 
be extracted should be left on the hive 
until most of the cells are sealed. Toward 
the close of the honey flow, the bees will 
not seal all of the cells, in some cases 
one-fourth or more of some of the combs 
being left unsealed. However, if this hon 
ey is left on the hives for a few weeks 
after the close of the honey flow, it will 
be well ripened even though not all sealed. 
It will not be advisable to mix the thin 
honey with the well-ripened honey. If it 
becomes necessary to extract the thin 
honey, it would be better to extract it be 
fore uneapping the combs in order to keep 
this honey separate from the rest. Other 
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wise, the quality of all the honey would 
be greatly reduced, the flavor being poor- 
er, and the danger of fermentation great- 
y inereased. 
Remedy for Laying Workers 

Question.—I have two colonies that have 
laying workers. Can you suggest anything to 
do with them?—John C. Thomas, Michigan. 


Answer.—As a rule, it does not pay to 
go to the trouble of requeening colonies 
having laying workers this late in the sea- 
son, although it can be done. If these colo- 
nies are quite weak, it will be well to unite 
them with other colonies by placing the 
brood chamber of the queenless one on 
the other hive with nothing between ex- 
cept two thicknesses of newspaper having 
a few pinholes punched through them. 
The bees will gnaw away the newspaper 
and usually unite peaceably. Such colo- 
nies can usually be induced to accept a 
queen by giving each two or three frames 
of emerging brood, then introducing a 
laying queen. By supplying such colonies 
with plenty of honey or by feeding them, 
it is possible to build them up for winter 
even this late in the season. However, 
since package bees are now so cheap, it 
is usually more profitable to unite such 
colonies with others, then make up the 
loss by means of package bees next spring. 

Dividing Colonies at Close of Honey Flow 

Question.—-Is it possible to double the num 
ber of colonies during a season without reduc 


ing the amount of surplus honey !—John Smaill, 
Quebec. . 


Answer.—Except under certain condi 
tions it is not possible to make increase 
without reducing the amount of surplus 
honey. In your locality, you could divide 
colonies at the close of the early 
honey flow after you have harvested your 
crop of early honey. If there is a fall 
honey flow in your loeality, the divisions 
should build up to normal strength for 
winter and should be able to store enough 
honey for their winter stores. However, if 
there is no fall honey flow, it will be nee- 
essary to feed for winter stores and possi- 
bly also to supply food for brood rearing 
during late summer and autumn while the 
colonies are building up. By dividing the 
colonies at the close of the early honey 
flow, the bees which would otherwise be 
idle, ean be utilized in rearing brood to 
form the winter colony. This could be 
done as late as the middle of August when 
there would still be time for the colonies 
to build up before brood rearing ceases in 
the fall. However, it would probably be 
more profitable to make increase by means 
of package bees in the spring instead of 


your 
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dividing the colonies now. In some locali 
ties the colonies can be divided early in 
the spring in time for both divisions to 
build up for the honey flow, thus actually 
increasing the crop of surplus honey by 
making increase. 

Inducing Bees to Clean Extracting Combs 

Question.—How can I have the remaining 
honey cleaned out of my last extracting combs! 
—Owen L. Clark, Michigan. 

Answer.—Those who have only a few 
colonies usually put the extracting combs 
back on the hive after extracting in orde 
to have the bees clean them. An objection 
to this plan is that the bees often store 
some of the honey back in these combs, 
but by tiering up the supers as high as 
one can reach and leaving them several 
days, the bees usually clean most of the 
combs fairly well. If much honey is stored 
back in the lower super, these combs can 
be run through the extractor again. Some 
expose the combs in the apiary and per- 
mit the bees to rob out the honey. When 
this is done, a large number of combs in 
proportion to the number of 
should be exposed at once, since otherwise 
so many bees would crowd the supers and 
in their frantic efforts to obtain honey 
that they often tear down the 
When combs are exposed in this way, they 


colonies 


combs. 


should be put out in the evening allowing 
only time enough for the bees to clean 
up the combs before dark. Some have re- 
ported success in having their 
cleaned by arranging a double 
hoard, a strong colony being placed upon 


combs 
bottom 


one portion and a pile of supers contain 
ing extracting combs on the other. The 
bees from the colony pass through an 
opening in the double bottom-board to 
the pile of supers. Still others store their 
combs just as they come from the extrac 
tor, counting on the bees cleaning them 
when they put them on the hive the fol- 
lowing season. 


Disinfecting Diseased Material by Boiling 

Question.—How long should frames and other 
hive parts taken from colonies having American 
foul brood be boiled to make them safe !—wWill 
G. Lenoir, Tennessee. 

Answer.—The usual directions for dis 
infecting material containing American 
foul brood is to boil it for 30 minutes. 
However, by adding a can of concentrated 
lye to a washboiler full of water, then 
boiling the frames in this solution, 20 
minutes would probably be ample time to 
make the material safe to use again. In 
addition, the lye solution helps greatly in 
cleaning the frames or other hive parts. 
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Sell and Buy Here 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


Only responsible advertisers and honest advertisements will be admitted to these columns. Ref 
erences required from new advertisers not known to us. Rate—7 cents per counted word each in 


sertion. Copy should be in the 


15th of month preceding. 





VALMONT ELUNE \ 


HONEY FOR SALE 





‘We do not guarantee the reliability of hon- 
ey sellers, although we require strict references 
from them.’’—From Our Guarantee and Adver- 
tising Conditions. 

NEST quality clover honey. Lewis Klaty, 
Carson ile, », Mic h. 

FOR SALE E—Extracted and comb honey. M. 
W. Cousineau, Moorhead, Minn. 

CHOICE clover honey, in 5-lb. , 60 ib. 
cans. C. J. Baldridge, Zondate. N. 


LOWER prices on comb and extracted hon 
ey. Write H. G. Quirin, Bellevue, Ohio. 





ORANGE palmetto or amber honey in bar 
rels, Peter W. Sowinski, Fort Pierce, Fla. 

FINE quality new crop clover comb honey. 
Also extracted. Ross B. Scott, LaGrange, Ind. 

WHITE clover extracted honey. Write for 
prices and sample. Kalona Honey Co., Kalona, 
lowa 


HONEY—Our finest white clover, 60-lb. can, 
5.25; 120 lbs., $10. J. G. Burtis, Marietta, 
Y 
"EUCALYPTUS extracted hone y in 60-lb. tins, 
6c. E. F. Lane & Son, 325 Davis St., San Fran 
», Calif 
WRITE for prices on our new crop of clover 
extracted and comb honey. H. E. Crowther, 
Jefferson, Ohio 
FOR SALE 
ey, case or carload. Also amber. 
ning, Filion, Mich. 


FOR SALE—White clover honey in 60-Ib. 
cans. None finer. Satisfaction guaranteed. J. F 
Moore, Tiffin, Ohio. 


~OHIO’S finest comb and extracted white clo 
ver honey. Prices on request. Sample, 15c. Geo 
Morrison, Cloverdale, Ohio. 

HONEY FOR SALE—AIll | grades, any quan 
tity. H. & S. Honey & Wax Company. Inc., 265 
Greenwich St., New York City 


| Ae 


ciscc 


Extra choice white clover hon 
David Run 





CLOVER honey choice, ripened on bees 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Case or quantity. | 
J. Stahiman, Grover Hill, Ohio ° 


FOR SALE—tThree cars white and light am 
ber in 60-lb 10-lb. and 5-lb. tins. Write for 
prices. Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Ill 


1930 crop clover basswood blend honey pack- 
ed in new 60-lb. cans. Write for prices. Sample 
LU Me: yer Toom, Knoxville, Iowa, Route 4. 


FOR | SALE suckwheat honey put up in 60 
Ib. tin eans, granulated also bottled clover 
ut up in all standard size containers 


I M. Babcock Pi redonia, N 


NEW YORK | state comb and extracted honey 
_ kwheat and clover, any quantity, all size 
ckages. Five-pound pails my specialty. Ed 
“ vere T. Cary, 124 Williams St., Syracuse, _N.¥ Y 
NEW CROP SHALLOW FRAME COMB 
HONEY, also section honey, nice white stock 
securely packed, available for shipment now 
Colorado Honey Producers’ Assn., Denver, Colo 


MUAUUUUAAALAUU ALAA AAAA EAE UU 


CLOVER HONEY—Comb and extracted. | 
M. Hubbard, Onsted, Mich. 

NEW crop white clover comb honey. Charles 
Guhl, Napoleon, Ohio, Route 7. 

CHOICE clover honey in new 60-lb. cans 
Harry T. Gable, Romulus, N. Y. 

NEW crop of clover honey at 7%c 
7c. Walter Rink, Port Hope, Mich. 

MICHIGAN’S finest clover honey, 8c. New 
cans. John McColl, Tecumseh, Mich. 


; ton lots 


CLOVER honey in new cans and cases, Sam 
ple free. B. B. Coggshall, , Groton, N. Y. 


‘FOR SALE—New crop > clover extracted hon 
ey in new 60’s. D. R. Townsend, Northstar, 
Mich. 


NEW crop comb and extracted. 100% > clover. 
Prices and sample on request. Howard Grimble 
Holcomb, N. Y 


BEST new clover, also buckwheat honey ir 
60 pegs cans. Earl Rulison, Route 1, Amster 
dam, New York. 


FOR SALE—Fine white clover honey in 60. 
lb. cans at 8c per lb. Sample, 15c. Jos. H 
Hoehn, Ottoville, Ohio. 


NEW crop, excellent quality clover honey 
comb and extracted, ready to ship. Write Stol 
ler _Apiaries, Latty, Ohio. 


FOR SALE -New crop white clover comb 
and extracted honey of finest quality. Write fo: 
prices. Wilbur Green, LaGrange, Ind. 


75 CASES of used honey cans, two to the 
case; for cash or trade on white clover honey 
J.M.C orrell, Orwigsburg, Sch. Co., Pa. 


NEW crop New York state clover honey in 
new 60-lb. cans, case or carload; also comb 
Write for prices. E. L. Lane, Trumansburg 
— we 

HOWDY’S honey, none finer, fully ripened 
clover from central Michigan. Car lot or less 
Write for price, stating quantity desired. How 
ard Potter, Jr., Ithaca, Mich. 








FOR SALE—Two carloads new crop whit 
clover honey, 120 Ibs. case lots, 7%e: ton, 7 
Write for prices on car lots. L. C. Keet. 1003 
Leray St., Watertown, N. Y 


NEW crop fancy comb honey, wrapped, $4.0' 
ease, and clover extracted in 60-lb. cans, at 
7c lb.: also 1930 clover-basswood extracted. 6« 
Hi. B. Gable, Romulus, N. Y 


FANCY white comb, $3.90: No. 1 white comb 
$3.50; No. 1 light amber, $3.25. Packed in car 
riers of 6 cases. White clover extracted, 7™% 
Ib. in 60-lb. cans. Carlton D. Howard, Ovid 
Zs. © 





NEW crop fancy clover-basswood honey 
new 60-lb. cans; by case, 6%c; by ton, 64 
lb 5-lb. pails, 12 to case, $6.50: less case 
70e each. F. O. B. Theresa, N. Y. A. A. Frencl 
& Son, Theresa, N. Y. 

57 YEARS of continuous honey productior 
under one management, makes E. D. TOWN 
SEND & SONS’ extracted honey superior. Let 
us quote you upon your needs of Michigan clo- 
ver honey. Our postoffice is Northstar, Mich 
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CLOVER HONEY—Comb and extracted. Dr 
E. Kohn & Son, Grover Hill, Ohio. 
~ GLOVER honey, comb and extracted, . quality 

iranteed, price right. Busick Bros., Grover 
Hill, Ohio 

FINEST white clover honey in new 60-Ib. 
ins, 7e per lb. Sample, 15c. Noah Bordner, 
Holgate, Ohio 

70 CASES 60 Ib. cans, 2 cans to case. Good 
ises, clean cans, 35c per case. Dr. George T 
Hayman, Doylestown, Pa 

NEW honey white clover extracted, 60-lb 
cans, 8c; comb, 24-section’ case, No. 1, $3.50; 
four, six, eight cases per carrier. F. J. Smith, 
Castalia, Ohio. 
CLOVER extracted, 6%c; ton, 6c. In E-Z 
Carry quart jars, $3.75 doz. Amber extracted, 


5c. Fancy white $4.00 case. A. J. Wilson, 


Hammond, N. 


$ F ANC Y white comb, $4.00. 
$3.50; packed in carriers of 6 cases; 


comb, 





No. 7 white, 
1930 crop, 


7 case less. White clover extracted, 7%c in 
60-lb. cans. Buckwheat, 6c; amber, 6%c. C. B. 
Howard, Geneva, N. Y 

HONEY 1931 crop, new clover honey, fine 
quality, in 5-lb. pails and 60-lb. cans, comb and 
extracted. Large lots delivered 200 miles at 

west market prices. Write M. E. Ballard, 
Roxbury, N. Y¥ 


FOR SALE—wWell ripened white sweet clo 
ver honey. Don’t let your customers be without 


honey. The stock we furnish will please them. 
Write today for prices. Colorado Honey Pro 
ducers’ Association, Denver, Colo 

HONEY—wWe sell the best. Comb in carriers 
of eight cases each—extracted basswood, buck 
vheat, sweet clover, white clover and light 
amber. Tell us what you can use for prices 
4. I. Root Company of Chicago, 224-230 W. 
Huron St., Chicago, Il. 

HONEY—MAPLE SYRUP- -TABLE SYRUP 

SUGAR—Lowest prices in 25 years. Save 


buying of us wholesale and make SESS reselling 
to your trade. Sales increasing now. Get set for 
the new crop. Write today for illustrated cir 
culars of our many products and plain and elec 
tric display cases. You get one free on $50.00 
order. Griswold Honey Co., Madison, 0., U. S. A 


ULLAL LLL COUT CUCUCCCCCCEEL LC COP ee 


HONEY ‘AND "WAX WANTED 





TAKE NOTE—AIll our hon 
note of the 
Advertis 


Culture: 


BEEKEEPERS 
ey-producing friends should take 
sas from the ‘‘Guarantee and 
ng Conditions’’ of Gleanings in Bee 
We will not guarantee any honey buyer's 
financial responsibility and advise all beekeep 
ers to sell for cash only or on C. O. D. terms 
except when the buyer has thoroughly estab 
shed his credit with the sellers.’’ 

WANTED—Car lots of honey 
tity, shipping point, and price 
Hamilton, Wallace & Bryant 
Calif 

Ww ANTED A car or less 
honey, in 60-lb. cans. Mail 

vest cash price for same. J. S 
ingham, Mich 


WANTED 


quan 
sample 
Angeles 


State 
Mail 


Los 


quantity of white 
sample and quote 
Bulkley, Bir 


Shipments of old comb and cap 





ngs for rendering. We pay the highest cash 
ind trade prices, charging but 5c a pound for 
vax rendered. The Fred W. Muth Co., Pearl 
i Walnut Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio 
quunnnnnnnunnnnneentt in 
FOR SALE 
svvvenscccvennsssnnnscenceeeenennoncccncennqnsnnnsccceseevenvevencnecensnssnsccevoeeneer snmnning 
BEST bee-hunting outfit. Will Grover, Bris 
1, Vermont 
100 USED 4% comb-honey cases like new, 


l5ec. Jessup Honey Farms, Carmel, Ind. 


N 
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TRY our new queen introduction cage, only 


one trip to yard, and 99% safe introduction. H 
E. _Crowthe r, Jefferson, Ohio. 

65 CASES honey cans, 60-lb used, good 
condition, 40c per case, two cans. J. Wolose 
vich, 3005 Archer Ave., Chicago, Lil. 

FOR SALE—Cheap, used honey cans, two to 


Rau 
Ill. 


case, in good condition, limited quantity. E. 
& Company, 110 N. Franklin St., Chicago, 


FOR SALE—100% pure maple syrup; 100% 
pure country sorghum: comb and extracted 
honey. C. J. Morrison, 1235 Lincoln Way West 
South Bend, Ind. 


BEST quality bee supplies, attractive prices, 
prompt shipment. Illustrated catalog upon re 
quest. We take beeswax in trade for bee sup 
plies. The Colorado Honey Producers’ Assoc. 
Denver, Colo. 


YEAR-ROUND honey-producer, 20 acres, 
river, good house, orchard, poultry houses, gar 
age; near school and town; $1000 down, $350 
easy balance. Apiary can be purchased. Box 51, 
Osteen, Florida. 


ONE-INCH HONEY PUMP AS GOOD AS 
NEW, USED ONE SEASON. 140-GAL. HONEY 
TANK WITH GATE. Will sell at half price. A 
bargain in every way. C. W. AEPPLER COM- 
PANY, OCONOMOWOC, Ww WISCONSIN, 


ATCHLEY BEE GLOVE—AIll pure white 
heavy duck, 22 inches long. Washing these 
gloves while on hands makes them sting proof. 
Postpaid. 75c per pair. Discount to dealers 
Wm. Atchley, 144 Campus Ave., Upland, Calif 


FOR SALE - Fine quality queen-mailing 
cages; Root quality bee supplies; both comb 
and extracted honey. Orders filled promptly. 
Write us or drive over M53, fifty miles north 
of Detroit. Hamilton Bee Supply Co., Almont, 
Mich. 

LLL gunncnnnnennnnnnnenneneninin DHvnnnnannecaeneeiny 


BEE SUPPLY SPECIALTIES 


METAL EYELETS in your frames 
the WIRE SAG which 


near 


THT 


mie 





will stop 
is responsible for most 
SAGGED COMB. METAL EYELETS, per 
1000, 60c. Handy tool for inserting eyelets, 
25c; postage, 3c per 1000. Superior Honey Co., 


Ogde n, Utah. 


i TUVTNUTTT ENTE LT | 


BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 








WHOLE colonies of bees, if advertised for 
sale in these columns, must either be guaran 
teed free from disease, or, if not so guaran 
teed, the exact condition of the bees and the 
conditions of sale must be clearly stated in 
the advertisement; or, it will be satisfactory 


to furnish a certifi 
authorized bee in 


if the advertiser will agree 
cate of health from some 
spector at time of sale. 


HARRISON'S Golden 
each. Posteeia. "Seanad 
Honoraville, Rte. 1, Ala. 


SCIENTIFICALLY line-bred Italian 
throughout the = HONEYVILLE 
APIARIES, Rt. 1, Monrovia, Calif. 


REACROFT select Italian queens 75c; 
five, $3.50; ten, $6.50; Satisfaction guaranteed 
Geo. H. Rea, Reynoldsville, Pa. 

40 CENTS EACH—Untested 
band Italian queens, 10 for $3.50. Queens that 
give re al service. D. W. Howell, Shellman, Ga 


FOR SALE—TWIN DEL QUALITY QUEENS 
and ROOT QUALITY BEEKEEPERS’ SUP 


queens, 50¢c 
Harrison Apiaries 


Italian < 
queens 
QUEEN 


- One, 


pure three 





PLIES ‘omnes service. W. G. Lauver, Middle 
town, Pa 

“BRIGHT three-banded or golden Italian 
queens. The very best. balance of season, 60c 


each; 50 to 100 lots, 
verne, Ala. 


45c. Taylor Apiaries, Lu 
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CAUCASIAN queens One, 65c; ten, $6.00; 
25 or more, 55c¢ each. Safe arrival and satisfac 
tion. Lewis & Tillery Bee Co., R. 6, Greenville 
Ala 

SUNNYLAND QUEENS—tThree-band Ital 
ians, good enough for anybody, cheap enough 
for everybody Satisfaction guaranteed. One 
10¢ three $1.00 Six $1.85: twelve $3.50 
Crenshaw County Apiaries, Rutledge, Ala 

BEES FOR SALE—300 colonies located in 
five yards, honey house, and full equipment 
it each yard eight and ten frame hives; good 
clover and buckwheat location. Bees guaran 
teed free from disease. B. B. Coggshall, Gro 
ton, N. Y 

GOLDEN Italian queens producing bees very 
gentle that get the honey and cap it white 
Health certificate with queens. Tested, $1.25 
select tested, $2.00 untested, 80c each: six 
$4.20 :twelve or more, 60c each. D. T. Gaster 


Randleman, N. C 
EARLY PACKAGE BEES 
beginning May 1. Two-pound 


Prompt shipment 
package without 


queen, $2.50; three-pound, $3.50. Add price of 
queen if wanted. Choice hardy Italian queens 
$1.00; 10 for $9.00: safe arrival guaranteed 
Birdie M. Hartle, 924 Pleasant St., Reynolds 
ville. Pa 

FOR SALE—80 colonies bees in standard 10 
frame hives Honeyvhouse and complete outfit 
White sage and wild buckwheat range. Certifi 
eate of inspection will be furnished at time of 
ile. For further information and price, write 
to W. R. Woodson, 4476 30th St San Diego 


California 





SHE-SUITS-ME queens, after August 19, will 
mailed at the follow prices: One queen 
ten or more queens 50c each Queens 
he reared in August at less 
than at These queens will 
first grade Allen Latham, Nor 
wichtown, Conn 


he 


ng 
at 
Connecticut 
other time 
in every way 


can in 


cost any 


YANCEY HUSTLER’’ QUEENS—-Vigorous 
prolific 3-band Italians. They get the honey, 50c 
each: 10 for $4.50; 100 for $40.00. Do not put 
off now the best time. We will 
give service and guarantee every 
you. Caney Valley Apiaries, 


requeening 

you quick 
will please 
City, Texas. 


queen 
Bay 





GROOM'S bright yellow queens will improve 


your crops; they produce bees that are excel 
lent honey-getters; very gentle and beautiful to 
look at. Every queen very carefully reared by 
myself, State certificate, safe arrival. Select un 
tested 450 select tested, $1.00: extra select 
tested, $1.50. Willie Groom, Gashland, Mo. 
WRIGHT'S golden queens, 50c each. This 


year I have by far the best queens I have ever 
offered. My bright Italian bees are gentle, beau 
tiful and excellent honey-producers. I guarantee 


purely mated queens, no disease, safe arrival 
and entire satisfaction Requeen this season 
with Wright queens. I am sure they will please 
vou. W. C. Wright, Smithville, Mo 


CHOICE bright Italian queens that are a 


pleasure to work with and be proud to own 
Requeen with stock that has been bred and 
selected in the North the past 28 years for 
good winterers, hustlers, gentleness and fine 
color. One queen, $1.00: 2 or more, 90¢ each 
$9.00 dozen. Breeders. $10.00 each. Emil W 


Gutekunst, Colden, N. Y 


CANDIES HOME-MADE is only business 
where little fellow’’ has advantage over ‘‘big 
fellow Turn your kitchen into small Candy 
Shop. With sugar 5¢ pound,, and Candies sell 
ing at 40¢ to 60c, profits 400 per cent. Many 
now rich, started with no capital. Trade Secrets 


taught (by mail) by successful merchant. Profits 
start at once. Free illustrated booklet explains 
Capitol Candy School, Dept. T-2266, Washing 
ton, D. C 


N 


| 
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MAYEUX BEE CO 


Italian bees and queer 


‘*Honey Girl’’ strain. 3 lbs. bees with queer 
$2.75 each: 3 lbs. bees, two frames brood wit 
queen, $3.50 each 4 lbs. bees. two fram 
brood with queen, $4.00 each: 5 lbs. bees. tw 
frames brood with queen, $4.75 each Ques 

untested, 50c each. Health certificate with ea 

shipment. Safe arrival guaranteed. Mayeux Bi 


Co., Hamburg, La 


ITALIAN QUEENS, YELLOW—Bred to me 
the 


many requirements of honey producers. Ré« 
peat orders prove they are doing this. Over 1 
vears a breeder. New low prices are 1 untested 
90« 6, $4.80: 12, $7.20: 25. 55¢ each: over 2 
45c each tested, $1.25 select tested, $2.0( 
Circular on request. Health certificate. Safe ar 
rival and satisfaction. Hazel V. Bonkemeyer, R 
2, Randleman, N. ¢ 
| 
WANTED 

WANTED—Low-priced used wax press. R 

W. Baldwin, Greencastle, Indiana. 
SITUATION WANTED 

WANTED Permanent position manage 
large apiary. Can also manage poultry. If y 
are looking for a man who understands bees 
am your man. Ira Mitchel, Rt. 1, Milroy, Pa 
! ‘ 


30c..€ach..30c 


ITALIAN QUEENS 
untested laying queens. Safe 
and satisfaction guaranteed. 


GARON BEE CO., Donaldsonville, La. 


Selected deliver 





By Return Mail, 


35c; 3 for $1.00 
safe 


Queens 


Every 
arrival 


queen guaranteed 
and satisfaction. 


Norman Bros. Apiaries 
T. L. Norman, Mgr. NAFTEL, ALA 


purely mated, 








Munson 


Mr. A. of Hart, Mich., puts 
well-placed confidence in me and Ab for 
solvin hard problems in beekeepin. He 
writes he me and Ab to 
work out a invenshun as whereby brood 
frames can be kept in place when movil 


as how wants 


bees. He wants them to stay in place all 
the time and yet easy to take out. M1: 
Munson to the exact fountin 
head of informashun he’s lookin for be 
cause me and Ab settled this very prob 
lem years and years ago when we ws 
outyardin strong. It’s just easy and 


has come 


(Continued re 527 


on pa 
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SOUR HONEY 
(Continued from page 526.) 
give it free to the beekeepin world with 
ut a patent. Take a lath or thin board 
strip, cut it up just width of inside of 
hive, get staples just as wide as space be 
tween top bars of frames should be for 
even spacin, drive these into the cut up 
laths or thin board strips just as far apart 
as the width of the top bars, insert with 
staples down between top bars, and me 
and Ab will garantee you can haul hives 
here to Timbucktoo and back and 
not a frame will be shuckin around. To 
prevent propolizin this Eureky frame sta 
bilizer if it’s left on the frames for a 
while me and Ab used to rub on a little 
skunk extract when necessary. A _ bee 
likes skunk extract about as well as old 
Doe Phillips likes me and Ab. Just let a 
bee smell a little bit of skunk extract and 
she climbs off the Eureky stabilizer like 
(Continued on page 528.) 


3 ITALIAN $1 00 


QUEENS...... 


1 Queen, 35c; 12 for $4.00. 
Guaranteed fine three-banded Italians. 


G. H. MERRILL 


Greenville, South Carolina. 


Red Stick 


Queens 
Packages and Nuclei 


We guarantee: Purely mated select 
young queens—liberal overweight—new 
light shipping cages—delivery in good 
condition—no disease—young pure Ital- 
ian bees—no drones—prompt shipment 
—first class combs with nuclei—state 
health certificate—and, above all, satis- 
faction to the last degree. 


August, 1931 


from 





Route 7. 





25 up. 
$2.00 
2.75 
3.50 
4.00 
2.25 
3.00 


2-Ib. 


3-Ib. 
4-Ib. 
5-lb. p 


4-fr. 3.75 
Orchard package 4.25 

Queens included in above prices. 

Pure Italian queens, 1 to 4, 50c; 5 
to 9, 45c; 10 or more, 40c. 

We guarantee our packages and nu- 
clei to be A No. 1 and first class in every 
repect and assure you that you can not 
go wrong if you place your order with 
us. Write for our circular and wire us 
your rush orders. 


RED STICK APIARIES 


P. 0. Montegut, La. 
Telegraph Office, Houma, La. 
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PILE UP EXTRA SUPERS 
HONEY 


That’s why they are guaranteed 
to please. 

We can make quick delivery on 
large or small orders and our prices 
on young laying THRIFTY queens 
are— 


45c €ach 


40c each in lots of 50 up 
Only the best queens shipped. 
Wire or write your order today. 


Ask for free booklet. 
W. J. Forenann & Sons 


Forr Depossr, Ata. 
SINCE 1892 























MACK’S QUEENS 


(3-BAND) 


50c Each 


Guaranteed to equal any you can buy re 
gardless of price. Several extra Select 
Tested queens, $1.00 each. There are oth 
ers who would ask from $2.50 to $5.00 for 
same grade. All young queens. 


HERMAN McCONNELL 


(The Bee and Honey Man) 
ROBINSON, Route 2, ILLINOIS 


QUEENS 


BETTER THAN EVER 


Through balance of the season, will fur 
nish SELECT guaranteed pure three 
banded Italian queens at 40¢ each, or 35e 
in lots of ten or more. Compare them with 
others. 


THE CROWVILLE APIARIES 
WINNSBORO LOUISIANA 
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Get Running’s Queens 


And Get Honey—tThey Satisfy 


The kind WE use in our extensive Michi- 

Apiaries, where WE produce honey 
by the carload 

Choice untested Italian queens, 60c each; 

10 or more, 50c each. Tested 50c each ex 

tra. Write for prices in large quantities 

All sent from Sumterville, Ala. 


gan 


queens 
Address for quick service, 


DAVID RUNNING APIARIES 


Sumterville, Alabama. 


HEAD 


Every with a HOLLOPETER 


queen now. With lowest price and highest 








colony 
quality we have ever offered now is the 
time to prepare for next year’s honey crop 
by introducing stock of proven merit. 
There is no other strain of Italians like 
Hollopeter’s. 

On April 28, Mr W. Myer, Lock 


Geo 


1931, 


Haven, wrote: ‘‘During the past fifteen years I 
have purchased many queens from you and 
never in a single instance was one purchased 
that was not entirely satisfactory. You could 
not furnish better queens, give better service, 
than you have given throughout the past.’’ 

Mr. E Telford, Peterboro, Ontario, Can 
ida. writes on July 13th, this season: ‘‘Colo 


headed with your queens are making a fine 
showing.’’ We have sent queens as far as Eng 
land this season 

Prices—Untested Italian queens, each, 60c; 
ten or more, 50c each. Safe arrival and satis 
faction guaranteed. Our famous buckwheat hon 
ey flow is now on, permitting the rearing of the 
finest queens of the season. Address 


White Pine Bee Farms 


Jason B. Hollopeter, Proprietor. 
Rockton, Pennsylvania 
Gleanings advertisers from 1911. 


Moore’s Strain 


Leather Colored Italian Queens 
Superior Stock 


50c Each 


World-wide reputation for honey-gathering, har 
diness, gentleness, etc., since 1879. Safe ar 
rival and satisfaction guaranteed 


J. P. Moore 


MORGAN KENTUCKY 


nies 
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SOUR HONEY 
(Continued from page 527.) 


a scared rabbit and down out the entrance: 
and out onto the alightin board where sh 
has a fear chill. She don’t ever try an 
more propolizing of a Eureky frame sta 
bilizer. No siree she don’t. Me and Al 
have the extract for sale. Send in your o1 
der, Mr. Munson, and everybody else. 
Enough for 1000 stabilizers 9 cents eas) 
in advance but me and Ab pay the post 
age. Send in your orders. Don’t forget to 
enclose pay. 

But me and Ab are orfully cut up as 
to what Mr. Munson says as to takin nips 
when fishin. Me and Ab didnt. We only 
had temperance sap beer. Just singin and 
beatin time with a fish pole aint no sign 
of strong licker, so it aint, just as we keep 
tellin our lovin life partners over and 
over. But they wont see it that way and 
so we are still just the same in the 
ealaboose. The only difference they aint 
got no ball and chain on us. , 


* * * 


as 


Francis C. Uhl of New Jersey has writ 
wantin to know if the Deleo light system 
or any electric light has been introduced 
into bee hives to make the bees get up 
earlier for honey gatherin like they do to 
chickens in hen houses to make em lay 
more eggs. Me and Ab won’t answer no 
such inhumanizin question. Squeeziy a 
bee for a little more honey by foolin het 
on sunrise just ; the 


(Continued on page 529.) 


is about orneriest 





Achord Queens 


Select young three-banded 
Italians 


Bred for Service 
Vigorous, Gentle, Productive 


40c 


Each Postpaid, Any Number 
Return mail shipments if de- 
sired. Safe arrival guaranteed. 


W. D. Achord 


Fitzpatrick, Alabama 


Extensive producers for nineteen years. 
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SOUR HONEY 
(Continued from page 528.) 

piece of low down meanness as ever was. 
The principle too is wrong complete. It 
makes me and Ab shiver almost for as he 
says to me how would you like a electric 
light to go on automatic at 4 o’clock every 
mornin and get fooled into goin to the 
umber yard two hours early every day. 
No sir. If me and Ab was ever clean 
gin anything on underlyin principle 
ts foolin anybody, bee or hen, as to gettin 
up time. We are agin it bee, man or beast. 
The fact is all that’s the trouble with 
the whole world now is they have worked 
too much and all got a surplus. What the 
vorld needs is a fish pole for two days 
every week. It would cure bullshevism 
and Walled street too. The Indians knew 
i lot more than we do. The squaws did 
the work as is right and the braves never 
overproduced nothin. They didn’t have no 
bullshevism or anarky either and they 
would have been dead agin 4 o’clock a. m. 
wuto electric lights you can bet your boots. 
Me and Ab are for the Indian idee and 
for a fish pole two days a week in every 
free Ameriean’s hands. That would cure 
us. * * * 

Me and Ab are outlinin new policies 
for ourselves to live by. It’s a big job, and 
takes a lot of ’em. You ean’t have the 
sume policy on coon huntin as on bee 
keepin or on your wives. You got to be 
careful and its a big job. More anon. 


OLD DRONE. 


P. S.-Things aint a mite better ever 
sinee May 16. 


* * * 


Lexington, Mass., July 11, 1931. 

Dear Old Drone 

You are in trouble, serious trouble and don't 
know it. So I take my Corona in hand that 
you and Ab may have all possible warning 

I take ‘‘Gleanings’’ (it is a good enough lit 

paper) but as I started to say I take it to 
get the scientific side of beekeeping direct from 
you and Ab 

Roots are fine people and no doubt give us 


(Continued on page 530.) 
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QUEENS, 35c 


BY RETURN MAIL 


Finest quality high grade pure three-bandea 
Italians, 35¢ each, or 3 for $1.00. 


JOHN A. NORMAN 


BOX 113 RAMER, ALA. 











Carniolan Queens 


Try our hardy northern bred queens for 
pollination purposes. None better. They 
are very gentle, build up very quickly, 
build very white combs, gather as much 
nectar as Italians do, use very little pitch. 
Have not had one swarm out this season. 
No foul brood in our yard. No package 
bees. 


Untested queens, one, 60c; dozen, $7.00. 


A. M. Middleton 


FORT EDWARD NEW YORK 





Send us your order for Labels, Business 
Stationery, Circulars, Pamphlets, Etc. 
Prompt Service and Unexcelled Workmanship 
The A. I. Root Company, Medina, Ohio. 





“BETTER BRED”’ 
ITALIAN QUEENS 


h 
40c sumber 


These queens are as good as money can buy, absolutely guaranteed in every respect. 
Healthy, gentle, and honey producers. No disease ever known here. 


Send trial order, 6 queens, $2.20 


Reference, Citronelle State Bank, Citronelle, Ala. 


Calvert Apiaries, Inc., Calvert, Ala. 





R. G. Holder 
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High-Grade 


Three-banded Italian 


Queens 


The Kind You Will Like, Rec- 
ord Honey Gatherers, Gentle 
and Easy to Handle. 


Select untested queens, now 
45c each; 10 or more, 42c each. 
20 or more, 40c each. 


I guarantee safe arrival and 
entire satisfaction. 


Hayneville Apiary Co. 
W. E. Harrell, Prop. 
Hayneville, Alabama 


NOW 


is the time to requeen with 


Good Queens 


that bring you the profits. 
Therefore you want 


Jay Smith’s 


Gentle. 





Jeautiful Honey Getters. 


$1 each, 50 queens, $45, 
100 queens, $80. 


Guaranteed purely mated and of 
highest quality. 


Shipments by return mail. You 
will be delighted with the way Jay 
Smith’s queens will bring your colo- 
nies up to top-notch efficiency. 


JAY SMITH 


Route Three. Vincennes, Indiana. 


| 


LTURE 
SOUR HONEY 
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(Continued from page 529.) 
the best they know. But the rank and file of 
us are looking to you and Ab for the fins 
points, and to keep as it were the beekeeping 


ship afloat. 

So as I started to tell you at the beginning 
of this letter, as soon as Gleanings arrives in 
this ‘‘Cradle of Liberty,’’ I turn at once to 
your department to get the latest and best in 
beekeeping. Now the July number arrived just 
as I was headed for bed. So as soon as I was 
nicely turned in I turned to your department 
as usual. And then the trouble began. 

My bed isn’t any too strong (as my wife is 
something like yours, and thinks any old thing 
is good enough for me) and when I arrived at 
the part where ‘‘old Deyell’’ was getting what 


was coming to him, I began to smile, and as | 
stated my bed not being robust, I went down 
through the spring 

My wife rushed up and pulled me from the 


wreckage, 


and said [ must be either crazy 
drunk to make such a noise, and I tried to ex 


plain, and she says as how you are crazy and 
worse than drunk, and she is coming to Medina 
and have a stop put to this foolishness, and 


says as how some one is going to pay for that 
bed. And I am worried stiff (because you don’t 
(Continued on page 532.) 





Stevensons’ Goldens 


Those large, uniform, dependable, prolific 
queens. The kind you need for good results 
Their progeny are excellent honey producers 


good to look at, and are surprisingly gentle 
Single queens, $1.00; 2 to 9, 80c; 10 to 24, 
70c; 25 and over, 60c. No reduction in quality 


Stevenson's Apiaries, Westwego, La. 


... QUEENS eee 
Three Banded Italians...... 
.... STRICTLY LINE BRED.... 
Prompt service and complete satis- 
faction guaranteed, 
’ 
No! Cutts’ Queens 
Cost No More 
Why tolerate poor queens or take 
chances by ordering from unknown 





.. FORTY CENTS EACH... 


Write for special offer on quantity 
orders. 


Uriah Apiaries 
Box 67 Uriah, Alo. 





breeders when you can buy a Cutts 
queen for 50c, or 100 for $40.00? 


J. M. Cutts & Sons 


R. F. D. 1, MONTGOMERY, ALA. 
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c Carniolans 


} Prolific at all times, very gentle, build 
beautifully white combs, most excel 
lent workers. 1929 average surplus 180 
lbs. extracted stored within 4 weeks 
» record hard to beat for a short flow, For the 
poor 1930 season, average 60 lbs. Most bee- 
keepers nearby got no surplus. These good 
qualities demonstrated by 25 years of using 
them. Carniolans are like an honest man—you 
can depend on them. Have supplied many State 
\gricultural Colleges and Experimental Farms 
n the U. S. and Canada with them. My own 
strain and Jan Strgar imported. 


Caucasians 


Breeders imported from the mountainous 
province of Terek, Caucusus, tested during 1930 
and that show true Caucasian traits, more pro- 
lifie than Italians—long tongues, unbelievably 
gentle and most excellent workers. Some fine 
testimonials coming in from last season's 
queens. Wintered and reared here in the North 
under climatic conditions like their native land, 
thus preserving their good traits. 

Prices for both races: 

Untested queens, one ................ $1.00 
Untested queens, dozen .............. 10.00 
Tested queens, each ....... 5 

Lower prices on both races in large lots. Ask 
for these prices. 

Both these races when used in_ sufficient 
imbers through the varying conditions of the 
lifferent seasons show more genuinely good 
jualities and less undesirable ones than any 
other race, 


Albert G. Hann, Glen Gardner, N. J. 


BEE CULTURE 531 


Here You Are! 


Quality Bred Italian Bees and Queens. 
Special selected stock for the beekeep 
er who cares. Our queens are bred from 


special selected mothers, the best stock 
obtainable regardless of cost. They are 
noted as great honey gatherers, very 
gentle, hardy and for their pleasing col 
or. Hence, the strong demand for our 
bees and queens. Ask any of our custom 
ers. Every one a queen and a good one, 
no culls. Return mail service. Satisfac 
tion or money back. 

Untested Italian queens, 45c each; 10, 
$4.25; 100, $40.00. 

2-lb. pkgs. Italians bees with queens, 
$2.00 each. 

3-lb. pkgs. Italian bees with queens, 
$2.50 each. 

Lewis Beeware and Dadant’s Founda- 
tion at catalog prices. 


York Bee Company 


Jesup, Georgia 
(The Home of Quality Products) 








AD Theres Extra Valve Ae 


Dear Sir: | wish to tell you that the queens received from you had fourteen solid 


frames of brood in April. | bought some for friends of mine and they tell me they are the 





best bees they ever owned.’’ Highland Springs, Va. 


If you use L. L. FOREHAND’S Queens you won’t have any unpleasant regrets at the 
end of the season. They are reared under a process that was originated by L. L. Forehand 
(and as far as we know is not used by any other queen breeder). The L. L. FOREHAND 
QUEENS will produce bees that are longer lived, not inclined to swarm, beautiful to look 
upon and as gentle as any one could wish for, and when it comes to honey-gathering quali 
ties, we guarantee them to equal the very highest priced bees on the market. 


Selected Untested Queens, 45c each, ten or more, 40c each. 
$2.00 each. 
$2.50 each. 


2-lb. package with selected untested queen, 
3-lb. package with selected untested queen, 


We guarantee every queen to reach you alive, to be purely mated and to give perfect 
satisfaction, or we will replace free of cost, or return your money. 


L. L. Forehand Apiaries 


Jesup, Georgia 
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SOUR HONEY 
(Continued from paye 530.) 
know my wife) and so many people depending 
on you for information. Now, dear old Drone, 
| I have done my best. Please consult Ab at once 
| and then act, and act quickly. 
| Sincerely, 
_ A. W. DOE 
| Let her come. There aint nothin in the 
line of wives now as can even ruffle me 
and Ab. We are vetrans. We’ve been 
through every known domestic war and 
uprisin. We’ll be glad to see your wife. 
We will count on her comin sure. Say, 
| Mr. Doe, you ain’t had your domestic 
baby teeth cut yet so you aint. Because 
you live where they fought the battle of 
Lexington you think you know about war. 
That whole battle aint up to a before 
breakfast skirmish at my and Ab’s house 
G Id B d since May 16. But there’s one thing you 
0 en ees an ueens want to think of afore you let her come. 
She may learn a lot of new things about 
trainin husbands as she never dreamed of 
afore. Me and Ab will promise her to pay 
for the bed when the money from protect 
ive skunk extract for the frame stabilize: 
QUEENS begins rollin in. Let her come. She just 
. . 5 ° 
Select—1, 50c; 10 to 24, 45c¢ each; 25 and | wont be nothin to me and Ab. O. D. 
more, 40c each. We have a special made, patent 


Z 
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NORTHERN-BRED GRAY 


Caucasians 


Untested queen, $1.25 for one; $7.00 
for six; $12.00 for 12. Delivery after 
June 1. Breeding queens, with 2 pounds 
of their own bees, $10.00 each. 








| "<< wn renee nnnnne | 





|\ Sewanee nwcccesaccccscccsceccccccccscan’| 





Herman Rauchfuss 
3100 So. Acoma S8t., 


Englewood, Colorado 





Beautiful, gentle and excellent honey gatherers. 
Delivered prices, parcel post or prepaid express. 
2-lb. pkg. including young laying queen. . $3.25 
3-lb. pkg, including young laying queen.. 4.25 





pending, safe introducing cage in which safe in- 

troduction is guaranteed, even to a laying Palmetto Queens, 32c Each 
worker colony. The price is 50c extra per queen Here are the new low prices you have b en 
when sent in these cages. No disease. Send us waiting for on quality three-band Italian 


queens. Have your order booked in advance 
and give shipping date and get them when 
‘ you want them. One queen, 40c; six, $2.25 
The Golden Apiaries dozen, $4.25; fifty, $16.50, and $32.00 per 100 
ae ' Imported stock. Guarantee square del. No 
John T. Knight, Mgr. Letohatchie, Ala. disease. ©. G. ELLISON, BELTON, S. C. 


your rush orders 





GRAY CAUCASIAN QUEENS 


Reared in a Caucasian bee locality means that the queens have had a fair chance to be mated 
with Caucasian drones. Ours are reared under these conditions. To accomplish this has required 
many years. The quality of our queens are higher, the prices lower. Every queen guaranteed to 
be a good queen 

Prices, untested, 25 and over, 8lc each; 13 to 24, 90c each; 12, $12.00; 1 to 5, each, $1.25 
Tested, each, $2.50; select tested, each, $4.00. Prompt delivery. 


BOLLING BEE COMPANY, BOLLING, ALABAMA 


TELEGRAPH OFFICE, BOLLING, ALA. 





Morrison’s Northern Queens 


STRICTLY THREE-BANDED STOCK 


If you want Italian queens with years of selecting and breeding back of them 


(20 years of experience) for gentleness, honey gathering, less swarming and 
capping their honey white, requeen with Morrison’s line-bred stock. 


UNTESTED $0.60 each 


Pure mating, safe arrival and perfect satisfaction guaranteed. 


George Morrison, Cloverdale, Ohio 
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Apiary Supplies at Real Bargain Prices 


Here are a number of bargains to any one 
who can use them. In most cases they are first 
quality goods not regularly listed in our cata 
log. We are pricing them low and they are of 
fered subject to previous sale. 
100—-24-lb. Shipping Cases, nailed, with glass 

front for 4%4.x1% sections, as good as new, 

at 30c each; 25c if 50 or more are taken. 
300—Double Shipping Cases for 4%4x1% sec- 

tions, wood front and back, offered at 10c 

each for any quantity up to the whole lot. 

Twin Mating Hives—We have in stock seven 
crates of 5 each of these twin mating hives. 
We offer them at $4.50 per crate of 5 or 
$30.00 for the lot. 

20—Metal Covers, 8-frame, with %-inch rim, 
nailed and painted, no inner covers, 80c each 

10—Excelsior Wood Covers, 8-frame size, nail- 
ed and painted, each, 50c. 

5 crates of 5s—-Shallow Extracting Supers, 
eight-frame, including frames, 2 nailed, the 
rest packed inside, old stock, at $2.95 per 
crate. 

31—Alexander Feeders, 10-frame size, at 30c 
each. 

60—Chaff Division Boards, nailed, old shop 
worn stock, but in good condition, formerly 
listed at 60c each, at 25c each. 

10—Supers for 4%4x11% Sections, ten-frame, 
nailed and painted, with section holders and 
fences, old style hand holds, at $1.20 each. 

1700—Jumbo Frames, old style end-bars, price, 

$5.00 per 100. 
40—Utility Buckeye Hives, ten-frame, complete, 

K. D., $4.75 each 
5—-Metal Covered Hives, 10-frame, with frames 

K. D., no foundation, 5 for $11.40. 
15—Excelsior Cover Hives, with frames K. D 

no foundation, 5 for $9.20. 

75 lbs.—Thin Super Foundation, for 44x44 
and 4x 5 sections and shallow frames, 1 Ib., 
70c; 5 Ibs., $3.25. 

6—8¥,2-inch Steam Uncapping Knives, with sin 
gle tube and outlet in point of knife, at $1.95 
each 

New 60-lb. Cans in Used Cases—We have quite 
a stock of used cases in excellent condition 
in which we have placed new cans and offer 
while they last at these bargain prices: One 
can in used case, 50c each; $4.50 for 10; 40¢ 
each for 50 or more cases. Two cans in used 
ease, 85c each; $8.00 for 10; 75e each for 
50 or more cases. As the stock is limited it is 
not likely to last long at these prices. 

250 lbs.—Medium Brood Foundation, 8 9-16x 
16%, first grade, for split bottom frame, 50c 
lb. 


50 lbs. 3-ply Foundation, 7%x16%, first grade 
but odd size, 54c lb. 

Special Comb Honey Cartons—Those using sec 
tions 354x5x1% who would like to use print 
ed folding cartons to protect them when sell 
ing may be supplied. We have a few thousand 
in stock which we offer at $4.25 per carton 
of 500. Printed cartons for 4%4x4%x1% sec- 
tions. We also have in stock a few thousand 
of this size which we offer at $4.25 for 500 

Shallow Frames with short Hoffman tops, old 
style bottoms, 25 cartons of 50, at $2.00 per 
carton. 

Half Depth Frames, with bottoms not notched 
and short tops with end space staples, 85 
eartons of 100, at $3.20 per carton 

Half Depth Frames, same as above, 65 cartons 
of 50, at $1.65 per carton. 

ABC and X Y Z of Bee Culture, the encyclo 
pedia of beekeeping. We have 4 slightly im 
perfect copies which we are offering for only 
$1.00 each postpaid. 

Starting Right with Bees, 128 pages, 124 illus 
trations, the best beginner’s book ever writ 
ten; 7 slightly damaged copies, 50c each post 
paid 

2 crates, 10 each—35,x5x1'¥. Glass Front Ship- 
ping Cases, $3.50 for 10. 

1 crate, 10—BEight-frame Beeway Supers, emp 
ty, No. 21549, $3.50 

3 crates 100 each—Jumbo Metal Spaced Frames 
$5.80 per 100 

15 cartons, 50 each—Metal-spaced Frames, 
short tops, No. 2930, at $2.75 per carton 

7 crates—Ten-frame Plain Section Super, 4% 

x1%, 5s, K. D., No. 22533, at $4.70 per crate 

8 crates—Plain Sections, mill run, 4%4x1%, 
in 500s, $3.80 per crate 

2 crates—No. 2 3-beeway Sections, 44%4x17%, in 
500s, at $4.30 per crate 

1 crate—No. 1 2-beeway Sections, 414x1%, split 
for foundation, at $5.75. 

1 crate—No. 1 4-beeway Sections, 4%x1%, in 
500s, at $5.50 

2 crates—-No. 2 4-beeway Sections, 3%x5x1'%, 
in 500s, at $3.80 per crate 

1 crate—No. 2 No-beeway Sections, 4%4x1% 
split, in 500s, at $4.00 

1 crate—No. 2 4-beeway Sections, 4x5x1%, in 
500s, at $4.00 

2 cartons—No. 1 4%4x1% 2-beeway Sections, 
in 100s, at $1.10 per carton 

10 crates—Eight-frame metal top deep cover 
and winter case, in Is, at 95c each 

3 crates—8-frame metal top deep cover and 
winter case in 5s, at $4.25. 


SOME GOOD BUYS OF BOOKS ON BEEKEEPING 


We are closing out our stock of some books 
it exceptionally low prices. A number of them 
ire in first-class condition. Others have the 
covers damaged. While they last 
3—-Cook’s Manual of the Apiary, slightly dam 

aged, 45c. 
10—Queen Rearing Simplified, by Jay Smith 


damaged, 65c 


Prices net and cash with order. 


THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY 


65—Management of Outapiaries, paper cover 
by Doolitte, good condition, 30c¢ 


13—How to Keep Bees, by Comstock, cloth 
cover, good condition, 50c¢ 


12—Huber’s Observations on Bees, fine condi 
tion, $2.25 
All books postpaid 


Prices F. O. B. Medina, Ohio. 


MEDINA, OHIO 
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CAUCA- 


SIANS 


Line-Bred, Three-banded Leather 
Colored Italians 


Our Breeders 





They are extra large, producing large bee 


come from the best imported queens. They clean up European foul brood. They ars 
Breeders for 1931 came right from Rus the best honey gatherers and the hardiest strai: 


sia last October—-from the Caucasus on earth. Gentle and prolific. They stand 


Mountains northern winters better. Have numerous letters 


to this effect. Continuous repeat orders ever; 


Try Them on two years for three, four and five hundred 


: : queens from the largest honey producers show 
Their Merits where the good queens are reared. 
Gentle—long lived—hardy foragers— 
rapid breeders—-good providers—long PRICES 


tongued——hardy winterers 


Ready Now 50 and more, 40c each. 


Select—1 to 9, 50c each; 10 to 49, 45c each; 


This season's queens from newly im Shipments by return mail or I will notify 


ported and selected breeders. when to expect queens, All queens sent 


One queen, $1.00: one dozen, $10.00. large six-hole cages unless three-hole size spe 


cified, and are guaranteed mated pure 


Caucasian Bee Company 
REPTON, ALABAMA 











Jensen’s Pure Italian Queens 
New Fall Prices 


| to 10, each, Il to 25, each, 26 to 100, each 


40c 3/%c 35c 


the time to requeen in most northern locations to insure etting good young 


queens introduced so they will have time to get in some good licks before coo] weather re 
striets brood rearing. 


bees have demonstrated that they are as hardy winterer is any northern bred 
Many vear experience in large scale production and equipment peculiarly adapted to the 
work gives results not otherwise obtainable. Ask the man who buys queens by the hundreds. 


"RIGHT NOW SERVICE” 


JENSEN’S APIARIES, CRAWFORD, MISS. 


SUPPORT THE AMERICAN HONEY INSTITUTE 





charge for clipping. No disease. Health certifi 
cate. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed 


Jasper Knight, Hayneville, Alabama 
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Some 
Plain Talk 
About 


Requeen- 
ing 


It seems to 
take a long time 
for beekeepers 
to realize the 
importance’ of 
having every 
headed 
with the _ best 
queen obtain- 
able. 
One 


queen 


colony 


rood 
is worth 
a dozen scrubs. 
What a disap- 
pointment it is 
to have a queen 
fail at the eriti- 
eal 


time, just 


before the main 


honey flow 
starts. 

Yet this fre- 
quently h a p- 


pens when good 
young prolific 
queens not 
the 
previous fall. 


Why not 


queen every col- 


are 
introduced 
re- 
ony in August, 
which is one of 
the best months 
to requeen 

this latitude? 


in 


| 


| 
| 
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PPM OUEENS 


Northern-Bred Italians 





Sent to our customers in our Deyell mailing and intro- 
ducing cage as shown below, which helps to insure per- 
fect introduction. 


DIRECTIONS FOR INTRODUCING WITH DEYELL CAGE. 


Before introducing be sure the colony 
is queenless. It is best not to remove old 
queen until the time of introducing the 
new one; but if several days have elapsed 
be sure to destroy all queen cells. To in- 
troduce, remove U-shaped tin on end of 
cage, then place cage directly over the 
cluster of bees, either between tops of 
frames, or, on top of frames with wire 
screen down. The removal of U-shaped 
tin permits some bees from colony to en- 
ter cage through the queen excluding 
zinc, after candy is eaten out of hole 
beside the zinc. The queen still being confined in the cage and com- 
ing in direct contact with some bees from the colony, readily acquires 
the colony odor and is more likely to be accepted when finally re- 
leased, after cardboard and candy is removed from exit hole. The 
colony should not be molested for six days after introducing. 

Note: If colony to which qneen is introduced is weak, 
cardboard covering candy when introducing. 

Note: If queen arrives dead notify us, also return her to us in her 
own cage at once and we will replace. 





remove 


Beekeepers, please listen: We mail queens to custom 
ers the day orders are received when the demand does 
not exceed the supply. We are logically located for ser 
vice. 


QUEEN PRICES—POSTAGE PAID FROM MEDINA 
Quantity: 1 to 9. 10 to-24. 24 to 49. 50 or over. 


Untested, each.......... $1.00 $0.90 $0.75 $0.65 


U. 8. A. and Canada must add 25 cents per queen 
to abové prices to cover extra postage and cost of larger cages. Queens 
shipped to foreign countries at customer's risk 


Customers outside 


Note—Our Untested Queens are young laying Italian 
queens reared this season, that are practically all pure- 
ly mated and sold when mated. 


The A. I. Root Co. - Medina, Ohio 








| 


IS IT 
POSSIBLE 


To raise a good queen at 30 cents 
and make a profit? “No, of course 
not.” But if I get you on my list, I 
know I have you as a prospect for 
future business. 

And I am sparing no expense to 
put out the best three-band Italian 
queens which my twenty-six years’ 
experience as a beekeeper will per- 
mit. 

If you don’t like them when you 
receive them, mail them back, and 
we will pay the postage. 

Price, 30 cents. 


Shaw & Homan 


SHANNON) - . 
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FINE clover honey, extracted and comb, case 
or ton. Write amount wanted and get prices 
L. G. Gartner, Titonka, Iowa 





REGULAR ADVERTISERS DISCONTINUED 
IN GOOD STANDING 

(Temporary advertisers and 
small lots, when discontinued, are not here list 
ed. It is only regular advertisers of regular 
lines who are here listed when their advertise 
ments are discontinued when they are in go 
standing.) 

R. W. Baldwin, M. C. 
Bradley, David Conn, E. F. Day, Leland Farns 
worth, N. Forehand, Elmer Hutchinson & Son 
D. C. Jackson, P. J. Norris, Howard Potter, Jr 
E. S. Robinson, N. B. Smith & Co., Southland 
Apiaries, Geo. M. Sowarby, Superior Honey 
Co., Virgil Weaver 


Queens, 35c Each 


As long as they last. 
Graydon Bros., Rt. 4, Greenville, Ala. 


advertisers of 


Berry & Co., Leroy R 














Your Printing 


Let us quote a price on it, whatever it is. 
will be a low price. 


THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY, MEDINA, OHIO. 





Citronelle 


QUEEN 


BUY THE BEST 


Select young queens, each 50c 
Five or more queens, each 40c 


2-lb. pk. bees with queen, $2.00 
3-lb. pk. bees with queen, 2.50 


For TESTED Queens, add 50c to the above price. 


All pure Italian bees, thrifty and gentle, fresh from our yards with 
24-hour service. Guaranteed safe arrival. 


Citronelle Bee Co., Inc. 


EE 











Alabema 
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— ee : | Honey Containers 
Honey 21-lb. cans, 24 in a case, per case...... $1.15 





2'.-lb. cans, per carton of 100.......... 4.00 
| 5-lb. pails, per carton of 50.......... 3.10 
Packa PS : Es A Gs 5 kha acc ceswisess 6.00 
| | Gg 10-lb. pails, per carton of 50.......... 4.50 
| FOR ALL MARKETS 10-Ib. pails, per 100.............. .. 8.90 
| 5-gal. square cans, one in a case...... -70 
5-gal. square cans, two in a case...... 1.00 
From 21/2-0z. to 60-lb. 5-gal. square cans, per crate of 50..... 17.50 


Comb Honey Shipping Cases 


Crystal Clear Jars—8 sizes. 
a Made of white basswood with 2” glass fronts. 
Comb Honey Shipping Cases Single-tier for 24 sec., 444x44%4x1%", 10, $3.50 


Cellophane Wrappers Single-tier for 24 sec., 44%44x4%4x12.", 10, 3.25 

Pails and 60-lb. Cans. Single-tier for 24 sections, 4x5x1%", 10, 3.25 
Single-tier for 12 sec., 44/4x414x1%", 10, 2.00 
Double-tier for 24 sec., 4444x44%4x1%”, 10, 3.75 





Prompt shipment of all orders 


























AT NEW LOW PRICES Corrugated Paper Shipping Cases 
For 24 sections 444x4144x1%,”, per 10... .$2.50 
For 24 sections 444x44%4x1'2", per 10.... 2.00 
Write for new price list. For 24 sections 4x5x1%”, per 10...... 2.00 
These cases have corrugated partitions for 

each section. 
The A. 1. Root Co. of lowa H] All orders F. O. B. Reedsville, Wis. 

COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA A. H. Rusch & Son Co. 
Ssssssccccocccccccccoccaacasscaacccecsascen | REEDSVILLE WISCONSIN 
rrr SIRES SSS SSSR SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSISSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSTSasassasasasaasaaaaaaay 
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~ CONTAINERS | 

Glass—Tin 


HONEY LABELS 


All Kinds—-Alll Prices 


| Se eS ow & & ww ww we So Oe wo Oe SEA 





Send for illustrated container 
price list and label catalog. 








The A. |. Root Company, Medina, Ohio 


























GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE August, 1931 











UEENS 


3OC 


Each 


3 Queens . . $1.00 
12 Queens .. 3.75 


Our queens are light three-banded Italians, 








guaranteed to be purely mated and to be 
as good as can be produced. 





WE PRODUCE 
150 QUEENS 
DAILY. 











Walter T. Kelley, Prop., Gulf Coast 
Bee Company. 


Gulf Coast Bee Co., Houma, La. 











August, 1931 GLEANINGS [IN BEE CULTURE 539 


Requeening 


If you are going to this trouble and expense there are two things 
you should have. The first one is superior quality queens. There is no 
use to replace inferior queens with anything but the best. In our al- 
most twenty years of commercial queen rearing, we have experienced 
almost every imaginable condition that can come up in queen rearing, 
and we feel that this experince enables us to rear as good queens as 
can be produced, and we guarantee every one to be as good as money 
will buy. The next thing—you want them when you need them. We 
guarantee to fill your order within 24 hours, or advise you exactly 
when it will be, or return your money. Quality and service is what we 
want to give you for your money. 


















Stover’s Special Queen Package 





We all know where queentest bees can cluster on the outside of 
queen cages. The queens are better cared for than they are in ordi- 
nary mailing cages. We have designed a package whereby we can have 
this condition from our mating nuclei to your colonies. Every special 
package that we have sent out has delivered the queens one hundred 
per cent alive and our customers are surprised at the excellent condi- 
tion of the queens on arrival. This package, of course, costs more than 
the ordinary way. In order to try it out in a more extensive way, for 
the first fifty customers ordering fifty or more queens, we will send 
48 of the order in a special package at no additional charge. After 
comparing them we will be glad to know what you think of the 


special package. 
PRICES 


Untested - - - - - - = 40c each, any number 
Tested - - - - - - = = 50c each more 























The Stover Apiaries, Tibbee Station, Miss. 


Telegraph Office, Mayhew, Miss. Shipping Point, Mayhew, Miss. 








40 GLEANINGS 


Mott's Northern-bred Italian Queens 
NON-SWARMING 


Bendale Farm, N. Y., writes: ‘‘Have used 
your queens for years and, needless to say, I am 
satisfied with them. Can buy cheaper, but not 
sure of ge tting | the qualities that make your 
strain superior. 

Guaranteed purely mated, $1.00; 
6, $5.10; 12, $10.00. Virgins, 40c. 


E. E. MOTT & SON, GLENWOOD, MICH. 


QUEENS 


POR AUGUST DELIVERY 


Italian stock, good as can be produced. 
or your money cheer- 


3, $2.75; 





All 
Satisfaction guaranteed, 
fully refunded, 


Queens, 3 for $1.00. 


THE MANGHAM APIARIES COMPANY 
Mangham, La. 


IN 





BEE CULTURE 


August, 


1931 


New Low Summer Prices 
Select Untested “Honey Girl’? Queens 
35 cents each, any number. 


The Best We Know How to Produce 


Large yellow prolific queens; 

by many of our customers, We guarantee our 

‘Honey Girl’’ Italians to be gentle—thrifty 

and hardy. It’s much easier and more pleasant 

to work among gentle ‘‘Honey Girl’’ bees. 

Thrifty ‘‘Honey Girl’’ Bees will gather larger 

| crops of honey. Hardy ‘‘Honey Girl’’ Bees will 
winter better. 


} Prompt Service, Safe Delivery, 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


| “ST. ROMAIN’S HONEY GIRL” 
APIARIES 


P. O., Montegut, La. 
Telegraph Office, Houma, La, 


called Goldens 





Special lew < on 


Leahy Manufacturing 





Our 1931 Honey Container Price List will be 
ready for mailing soon. Write for 
your copy today. 


» Sew Containers | 


Co., Higginsville, Mo. 























The Aeppler All-Cellophane Wrapper (100% Visability) 


tities. 





The Wrapper You Will 
Eventually Use. 


PRICE OF WRAPPERS 


All Cellophane Bag wena Per 100 Per500 Per 1000 
For 44%xl% ..... Ee Free $1.25 $5.60 $10.95 
For 4x5 plain section 1.25 5.60 10.95 

Combination Cellophane =e wanes: 

For 4x 5 plain section 1.00 41.65 9.00 

For 4%x1% plain section ........... 95 4.40 8.50 

For 4%x15% beeway or plain 95 4.40 8.50 
(Last size listed especially fer Canadian beekeepers. ) 

Transportation charges prepaid to any address. Send for free 
samples; state size section used. Write for prices on large quan 


SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOG OF HONEY PACKAGING 


EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


(For both comb and extracted honey.) 


C. W. AEPPLER COMPANY, OCONOMOWOC, WISCONSIN 


HONEY PACKAGING EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES EXCLUSIVELY 








